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LETTER XVIII. 


FROM MISS JANE DELAWARE PEYTON, 
Presently at Washington. 


TO MISS MARY TIBERIN BOONE, 
Rasselas, Oregon. 


Wasuinoton, Quarter of the Senate, 
March 2029. } 
My Dear Mary: 

I was compelled to laugh outright at 
your literal acceptation of my two apes, 
in the description of Mrs. Delaroute’s 
masque. Why, you silly one, do you not 
know that all the different classes of 
domestics have long since had places as- 
signed them in the Zoological Gardens of 
the great world. A gentleman’s servant 
is now his ape, (and there is reason in 
the term): his lackey, footman or waiter, 
is his tiger, and his porter his bear. In 
like manner my lady’s maid is her mole, 
while the nurse is either opposum or doe. 
You know that all animals have a slight 
resemblance (what the chemists call a 
trace) of the human face divine, in their 
beastly lineaments, so that when Goethe 
and Retzsch together, made an Ass clerk 
and librarian of the herald’s college: 
gave him a neck-cloth and spectacles, 
and put a pen behind his ear, there was 
no denying but that we had seen faces 
upon the shoulders of “men and breth- 
ren” of a very analogous and not quite 
so intelligent an expression. It is true, 
that some of the more ancient of our 
aristocracy prefer another mode of desig- 
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nating their domestics. With them a 
man’s valet is always named Thomas, 
his footman or waiter George, and his 
porter Peter; and of the other sex the 
maid is always Prudence or Nancy, the 
nurse Lucy, and the housekeeper or Jaun- 
dress Wilkins. This latter system of 
naming had been followed to such an ex- 
tent in times past, that its more common 
appellatives were held to be servile and 
ungenteel—and James, John, Paul, and 
Peter, became among the upper classes 
pledeian and vulgar. They suffered as 
Mrs. Doll Tearsheet’s word “occupy” 
had done, “which was an excellent good 
word before it was ill-sorted,” 


This precision of taste produced about 
this time a change in the Christian 
names of both sexes. For instance, the 
names of maid servants and working 
women being kept according to the no- 
menclature of holy church, at Anna, 
Jane, Eliza, or Margaret; the better 
orders, by way both of distinction and 
novelty, had their girls christened Nan- 
nie, Jennie, Lizzie, Fannie, Maggie, mak- 
ing them all diminutives. This practice 
continued till the census of the year 1880, 
when physiological statistics were for 
the first time considered, and in which it 
had been directed that the stature and 
weight of all full grown persons should 
be taken among their other personal 
qualifications. It was found from these 
returns and from those that followed, that 
the bulk and height of our sex had 
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materially diminished in the interval, and 
a celebrated physiologist and physician 
of the time having intimated that this 
contraction might, in some measure, be 
traced to the belittling of the names; a 
fashionable panic forthwith arose in the 
community, and from that time to this the 
practice of be-ninnying the feminine 
gender has been discontinued. By the 
way what a practice and what a taste it 
was? To substitate for the queenly 
Jane, the pert and flirting Jenny—for 
Margaret, whose every consonant inti- 
mates a royal procession, the diminutive 
Maggie, which consorts only with mites 
and worms. About the same time our 
sex (a fair consequence of the immense 
production of flimsy fictions which was 
a characteristic of the age) began to 
introduce polyvocal (excuse the new word, 
I mean many-voweled,) names from the 
realms of poetry and romance—hence 
Desdemonas, Ophelias, Clorindas, Medo- 
ras, Zuleikas, and Cunegondas. Nor 
were the other sex at all behind us in the 
two peculiarities we have mentioned— 
with them Henry was christened into 
Harry, William into Willie, John into 
Jack or (Scottice) into Jock, Laurence 
was diddled into Larry, or duplicated 
into Lorenzo: and Louis became Ludovico. 
Instead of Matthew, Mark, Lukeand John, 
we got Matthias, and Marcus Tullius, 
Lucius, and Don Juan. About this time 
an ambassador of the Republic, to one of 
the proudest nations of the world, bore 
the grand pagan prefix of Julius Cesar, 
with an English termination reminding 
us very much of that once celebrated 
person Anacharsis Clootz. It is true, 
that our correlatives of the other sex, or 
rather their god-fathers and god-mothers, 
may have been influenced in this respect 
by higher motives, It has long been 
noticed that many of the great men who 
come among us—men destined to be felt 
in their own age and remembered long 
after it—have made their first appear- 
ance in the world with very strange an- 
nouncements, The name of Napoleon 
Buonaparte bothered and amazed the old 
Abbé who examined him at Brienne: and 
he himself, in the first access of his great 
fortune, left the ‘u’ out of his last name 
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in order to make it more consonant and 
endurable to the great nation. When, 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the nationalities of Poland and Hun- 
gary began to show signs of vitality: 
to gather armies and banners, and 
leaders and allies, the name of their first 
captain, Shrtzntski, a name never heard 
of before, and unpronounceable by any 
known rule or analogy whatever, was 
held by skilful politicians to be, on that 
very account, a good omen for the suc- 
cess of the cause which he had under- 
taken—and against England, France, 
Spain, or Italy, or any of the more facile 
tongues of Christendom, it might have 
done wonders and been a spell to raise 
the devil with. But the Austrians and 
Russians brought against it still more 
demoniacal conglomerates, terminations 
in etski and ouski—sounds begotten be- 
tween their own coarse-mouthed gutturals 
and the smooth and slavish ows and wows 
of modern Greek. And, alas for the 
brave but down-trodden Poles and May- 
gars! their liberty was for the time anni- 
hilated and almost for ever! But if it 
had been the object of our sponsors in 
baptism to give us extraordinary names, 
on the ground, or for the sake either of 
present or future distinction, they should 
have remembered that to be effective they 
must have sume consonance and agree- 
ment. A man who should be called Fin- 
gal Hodge, would have probably small 
chance of becominga great general, or one 
named Ossian Grimes a successful poet. 
At any rate, you see I am a great believer 
in names, and think a modern Tristram 
Shandy, purged of the indecencies which 
disfigure Sterne’s book and make it al- 
most unmentionable among ladies, would 
be of much greater use, both in educa- 
tion and morals, than many of the treatises 
ending in ology which we wot of. 

In regard to names, whether of persons 
or places, I have long regarded them as 
moral agencies of great importance, and 
have even ventured to suppose that names 
and national songs must both be under 
some special providence, their birth, 
growth and mutation are often so stange- 
ly significant. Of this we have a perti- 
nent example in the names of two of the 
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suburbs of this great city. You know 
that its principal street, the Via Sacra, is 
Pennsylvania Avenue, and like the main 
thoroughfare of all great towns which 
ere not walled or fortified, it loses itself 
at each end in straggling houses or wide- 
ly built villas, like the two ends of 
Mirza’s bridge, which disappeared in 
clouds instead of abutments, and were 
broken into holes, cracks and discon- 
nected pieces. Now, in the centre of 
this grand street, where are the public 
edifices, hotels and official residences, 
there needed no sign-board, placard or 
advertisement, to inform even strangers 
where they were: but at the extremities 
of the street, where the buildings grew 
diminutive and unequal, it was necessary 
to put the name of the street in conspicu- 
ous letters fur the assurance of passengers. 
On these sign-boards the name of Penns- 
woods Street was abbreviated into Pa. 
Avenue, and hence those inhabiting 
the suburb at the Eastern end, which 
was at first the most irregular and broken, 
came to be called Parvenues, and the 
suburb itself took in time that designa- 
tion. At the other end of the Avenue, 
which contained for the most part resi- 
dences of older citizens--those who had 
passed through the great mill, and re- 
turned from it with their skins whole and 
something to spare—the inhabitants 
were, in contradistinction, called Conve- 
nues, and that suburb took the corres- 
ponding soubriquet. 

But to return to Mrs. Delaroute’s apes, 
from which I have been too long digress- 
ing, they were no other than two especi- 
ally large and ugly valets, who took for 
the time literally the shapes and proper- 
ties which they had nominally borne 
long time before in the lady’s household. 
They were much aided by dress, and their 
gibberish and gesticulation, which had 
been well taught and practised, was well 
played. They were in fact a part of the 
masquerade. That two such approxima- 
tions to the baboon race should be found 
in the same family is due principally to 
the taste, not yet extinct, of choosing 
one’s servants from the ugliest or most 
deformed specimens of humanity. For 
the custom still prevails which in earlier 
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times selected guards, warders and confi- 
dential servants from dwarfs, crook- backs 
and the deformed or mal-organized of the 
species; and a man of fortune now may 
be as much distinguished by the ugliness 
as the number of his servants. It is to 
my mind decidedly a wicked, unfeeling 
and unchristian practice, and is for the 
most part, if not altogether, confined to © 
the male sex. As for ourselves, we pre- 
fer always to have our maids and menials 
nearly of our own kind and semblance. 
There bas been, to-day, a grand review 
and inspection of the city guards, or 
military police of the city. The exercise 
and drill were of the most imposing 
character, and displayed not only the 
perfection of the troops, but drew into 
the field many of the notabilities now 
present at the capital, both of the other 
sex and ours. Many ladies, chiefly from 
the interior, were in the field on horse 
back, well dressed and mounted, some of 
them exhibiting all the skill, grace and 
confidence of the most perfect menage. 
Iiow much would our sex gain in health, 
in intellect, and in virtue, if a portion of 
the time lost upon cushions and in coaches, 
or of that which is worse than lost in 
overheated rooms and in the cruel har- 
ness of fashionable life, were spent in 
the blessed air,in communion with nature, 
among fair sights and sweet sounds? 
Every sense quickened with exercise, and 
the consciousness of commanding forces 
other than our own. I may, perhaps, 
at some other time, venture on a descrip- 
tion of the feats of arms, and other con- 
comitants of the gala, but at present let 
me give you some idea of the constitu- 
tion and functions of these household 
troops, which may be considered as the 
Preetorian bands of the city government. 
They compose, at present, the militia as 
well as police of the city, and number 
about eight hundred men. They are 
divided into companies; their barracks 
being on the western side of the Mall, 
between the Government house and the 
Capitol. They are under the command 
of the Mayor of the City, their chief 
having the rank of Colonel. Their pay 
is the same as that of cadets: sufficient 
for their support, and this enables their 
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officers to recruit them from the most 
healthy and robust of the citizens, their 
term of service being five years. The 
rules of the body are exceeding strict, 
and like the laws of Draco, have but one 
punishment, which is dismissal. From 
this regiment are detailed all the guards 
necessary for the public buildings and 
public grounds, as well as the watchmen, 
police and firemen of the city, They 
have a gymnasium, and are constantly 
drilled, not only in military exercises and 
in the use of all arms, but in feats of 
strength and agility, so that they make a 
very formidable body for the suppression 
of riots or popular commotions. Their 
uniform is white, with dark, green face- 
ings. The hat being a morion, with a 
metallic visor, crest and rim, and sides of 
a light, green cloth, making a head-piece 
capable of resisting everything but shot. 
This is their official dress when acting as 
soldiers or guards: but as watchmen they 
have at their command all sorts of costume 
and disguise. Upon the present occasion 
they composed a troop of light cavalry, a 
company of artillery, a battalion of in- 
fantry, and a train of pompiers or firemen, 
having with them one of the steam fire 
engines used now for extinguishing fires. 
When on duty as warders they carry a 
short wooden staff or truncheon, the 
symbol of their authority, also a brace of 
pistols for cases of emergency. The 
colour of the uniform was selected in 
reference to cleanliness and the greater 
ease and certainty of inspection. The 
discipline is as strict as that of scholars, 
and to have served among them is a re- 
commendation to higher military or civil 
duty. Their ranks being filled from the 
country at large, they are nearly inde- 
pendent of the interests, excitements and 
factions which may, from time to time, 
grow up among the citizens of the capi- 
tal, and are therefore a more secure re- 
liance in cases of mobs and tumults: for 
in other large towns, whenever it has 
been found necessary to support the 
magistracy by an armed force taken from 
the citizen soldiery, these last are always 
more or less infected with the rebellious 
feeling which is to be repressed, and of 
course more unreliable in time of ex- 
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tremity. In slight commotions of this kind 
the fire engine has been used with de- 
cided effect, as on short notice it can be 
made to throw hot water instead of cold. 
The establishment of this corps was 
the first attempt made in our country 
to improve the character of the police or 
municipal justice of large cities, setting it 
on a different and firmer basis than the 
systems of the old world, which we had 
at first been compelled to copy. These 
older constitutions had grown up gradu- 
ally with the increased knowledge and - 
wickedness of the age, and under the 
more or less despotic authority of Euro- 
pean princes, (which last curb is almost 
a necessary condition to their existence), 
until their principal strength came to 
consist in a most perfect und omnipresent 
espionage. In London, Paris, Berlin and 
Vienna, at the time we speak of, about 
two per cent. of the whole population 
were in the pay of the municipal au- 
thorities, as spies upon the concerns and 
conduct of their fellow-citizens. In the 
older and weaker governments, where 
the tlergy had been for along time de- 
moralized, the office of political informer 
had been mostly performed by them, but 
in the freshgr and more liberal govern- 
ments, the secret police had become an 
agent of a very different character, and 
consisted of a personnel picked, trained, 
and of unlimited powers. When applied 
to free institutions like our own, a system 
like this soon developed its insufficiency 
and its evil results. One of the worst 
effects of such an authority anywhere, is 
to assimilate and confound the ministers 
of justice with its subjects, to put the 
constable and the thief in the same class 
of society, and thus annihilate one of the 
most important relations among men. 
Even in London, at this time, a very con- 
siderable number of the detective police 
were also denizens of the hells and stews 
of the metropolis, and in the continental 
cities the number was much larger. This 
plan of intermingling and working up 
vice with the Jeaven of authority, had al- 
ready shewn evil consequences, even in 
the European cities where it had been 
first practised, and where its abuse could 
be more sternly and absolutely controlled. 
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But in our cities, where population in- 
creased in a ratio till then unexampled, 
and where the popular will is always 
really paramount to the law, this amal- 
gamation and alliance between wrong 
and right soon gave predominance to the 
evil principle, and the administration of 
justice became horribly venal and inef- 
ficient. Men were throttled for their 
purses in the open streets—women were 
snared into pit-falls for the Moloch lust 
of merchant princes, and the most sordid 
and horrid lust approached even the 
high places of the country and stained 
its hands with blood within sight of the 
Capitol. It soon became evident that 
something was wrong here, and the wise 
and good set themselves about a remedy. 
Men saw that the old saying of setting a 
thief to catch a thief, is not a true one, or 
will only serve where less than half the 
community are thieves themselves, or 
consider the crime venal. Besides, such 
a procedure is in no respect natural. The 
huntsman does not bait the she wolf with 
her own cubs, nor track the fox with dogs 
of his own scent and kindred, but trains 
for this purpose hounds of greater 
strength, and nobler and adverse in- 
stincts. 


Another certain effect of this code and 
practice was to lessen and lower not only 
the morals, but the intelligence of the 
Justice and of his officers. In the whole 
range of English written fictiou there is 
not found a single justice of the peace 
who has not, like Mr. Justice Shallow 
and Dogberry, and Verges, been “ writ- 
ten down an ass’—showing very con- 
clusively the public appreciation of this 
most important officer. So true is this, 
that it would be, even now, worth while 
for some novel or play writer to put into 
his piece a magistrate of this class, en- 
dued with at least the ordinary measure 
of honesty, intelligence and virtue. This 
would certainly be giving to the drama 
a new, and yet I doubt not a real char- 
acter, and might save the piece contain- 
ing it from neglect or disfavour. At any 
rate, such was the main and principal 
support of Cumberland’s Benevolent Jew, 
a play now nearly forgotten, the chief 
purpose of which was to set up a good- 
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hearted and charitable Israelite against 
the Shylock of Shakespeare. I need not 
say that for many years all the Jewry of 
London went to the representation of it. 
It will also be very evident, that in the 
association between thief and thief-taker, 
which such a police makes necessary, the 
authority of law loses power in propor- 
tion as the practice becomes known. 
When a felon is made aware that he may 
expect an informer in every accomplice, 
the effect is merely to sharpen his inven- 
tion, and to add more impious weight to 
the adjurations by which he is bound to 
his associates. He was a villian at first, 
but is now a sworn one. 

Before the introduction of the new 
military police, things came to such a 
pass that country people, visiting the 
larger cities, were obliged to put them- 
selves in charge of a sort of semi-official 
persons, called routiers, who were licensed 
and registered, and hired themselves, as 
the cadies in Edinburgh used to do, to 
accompany and direct strangers through 
the mazes of the great towns, and were 
responsible for their safety. The practice 
was both expensive and annoying, and 
travellers who could not or would not af- 
ford it, were subjected both to incon- 
venience and danger, and it was common 
in such cases to have one’s life insured 
for the period of residence in town. 

The new plan of a military police was 
first. tried in this city, the men are all 
picked, and between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five years. They are enlisted 
for a term of years to make the appoint- 
ment independent of the magistracy, and 
also to give them a purer and more 
honourable esprit du corps, than could 
possibly be induced upon a regiment of 
bailiffs and beadles, paid by perquisites, 
and with no hope before them of any 
future advancement. It was at first feared 
that a body thus constituted would be- 
come mercenary and corrupt, but this is 
sufficiently guarded against by the age 
of the men, who can never be enlisted 
for a second term, and by the character 
of the service, which is not only a school 
of military tactics, but of all kinds of 
useful knowledge. The review of to-day 
‘was in the nature of an inspection, pre- 
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liminary to their duties in the approach- 
ing pageant. The uniform, which you 
would at first think cold and ghost-like, 
is nevertheless very appropriate, and 
serves always to distinguish them from 
other officials, whether acting in a body 
or singly. In the principal streets, and 
at all times, you meet one of them march- 
ing slowly, on the outer side of the pave- 
ment, at about every three hundred yards. 
And they have, in certain quarters, al- 
ways horses ready saddled for particular 
service, These animals were not the 
least important part of to-day’s exhibition. 
They seemed all, both in shape, in con- 
dition, and in instinct, fine specimens of 
the horse kind, and made Centaurs of all 
who bestrode them. They had been so 
well and truly broken, that even the 
artillery horses made every. movement 
one of strength and grace, and yet the 
menage of these fine animals had evi- 
dently not been that of the circus or 
amphitheatre, nor had their strength and 
docility ever been used for any unnatural 
or useless purpose. 


To-morrow these troops make an im- 
portant part of the procession who are to 
escort the elected President to the Town 
Hall, where he remains the guest of the 
city until his inauguration. It is now 
high time that I should leave off moral- 
izing and talking to myself, and get, as 
fast as possible, into a loving and quiet 
humour, so that the sights Iam to see 
may be quietly observed and plainly nar- 
rated. This enviable condition I hope to 
achieve, not by going up a hill as Dante, 
or “lighting upon a place where there 
was a cave,” like John Bunyan. And 
by the way, is it not singular that there 
should be so much resemblance between 
the introduction of the stately Italian to 
his Divina Comedia, and that of the poor 
itinerant preacher to his Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, as to make one almost always think 
of one in reading the other. There is 
not only a savage wood in the one, and a 
‘wilderness in the other, but there is the 
same stately and true march of language 
in both, giving reality to the descriptions. 
I shall endeavour, in my case, to help 
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myself by rapid motion—Saint Mercury 
be my speed. 
For the present, adieu. 
J. D. P. 


LETTER XIX. 


Wasaineton, Quarter of the Senate, 
March —d, A. D., 2029. } 
My Dear Mary. 
We had a glorious day yesterday—for 
in this climate, in the debateable months 
between winter and spring, when 


“ Yet the trembling year is unconfirmed :” 


there come now and then genial days, 
which partake of the character of both 
parts of the year: giving us at midday 
the soft South wind, with its sweet breath, 
redolent of promised flowers and warm 
with golden sunshine, and at morn and 
eve clear skies puffed out with clouds of 
pink and white, from which come lithe 
and cool breezes, that shake new life and 
verdure among the branches of the yet. 
leafless trees. The nights, too, are starry. 
The air seems musical and the whole earth 
is like Prospero’s island 


“ full of noises---- 
Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and 
hurt not.” 


The Mayor and municipal authorities met 
the new President at the boundary of the 
city, but the ceremony of reception really 
commenced at the Electoral Bridge, which 
affords an official entrance to the city 
proper, as Temple Bar used to afford in 
the old time to the state processions and 
pageants in the city of London. This 
Bridge—a fine structure with a broad 
road-way and high massive parapets, 
which I will some time or other describe 
to you—had been cleared and was occu- 
pied by detachments of the White guards 
of whom I wrote to you in my last letter. 
Close up to the troops which held the 
Eastern head of the bridge, were formed 
in two ranks on each side of the street, a 
body of the elder and most influential of 
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the citizens, men of good, of all profes- 
sions, ranks and callings, who, by the 
ennobling influence of a good life, well 
spent, irrespective of the right conferred 
either by birth, wealth or talent, had 
placed themselves indisputably in the 
position of city fathers. The youngest 
of this band bore the standard of the 
city, the field being striped with blue 
and white like the flag of the nation, but 
having in place of the constellation of 
stars, an effigy or representation of the 
old capitol, with its low dome surmount- 
ed by an eagle in the pride of flight, and 
the motto, Urbs Domusque et alta mania 
Capitolii. To this point, the eastern end 
of the bridge, I repaired at 19 o’clock, or 
about an hour before the arrival of the 
new President, intending to peruse sepa- 
rately the several divisions of the grand 
procession, after they had been marshall- 
ed, and before they were put in motion, 
This portion of it, the Fathers of the City, 
in their holiday clothes, without any dis- 
tinction of dress, device or insignia, ex- 
cept the plain banner of which I have 
already spoken, was, to me, the most in- 
teresting group of the whole pageant. 
If you have ever had occasion to see the 
elders even of a small town or village 
drawn together upon any occasion of im- 
portance, you have doubtless . witnessed, 
even though there might be somewhat of 
awkwardness, inexperience or rusticity, 
that there always supervened enough of 
wisdom and worth to command esteem 
and deference, and that the consciousness 
of their position and duty had endued 
them, for the time, with a presence and 
behaviour superior to their fellows. In 
a large city, this element of strength, and 
the transmutation effected in it by cir- 
cumstances, is much more notable than in 
lesser communities. Inthis group there 
seemed no personality that could be 
thought entirely common, bnt all was 
amplified and developed for the occasion. 
If here and there peered out a diminu- 
tive figure and a thin face, we could see 
that they were the nimble lightning of 
the community, and that their function 
was developed, in the news-department, 
or in that of money, or merchandize: 
while their lighter proportions were ad- 
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mirably contrasted against the full and 
strong frame, broad breasted and well 
poised ; the grave and mild face, and the 
large, well opened and speaking eye of 
some brother artisan, some worker in air 
or in fire—some knight of the mine, the 
furnace or the mill. Office may be ob- 
tained, for the time, by intrigue, by pur- 
chase, or by good fortune, but it is to the 
quiet middle class, like these, men of 
substance, acquired by toil and reputa- 
tion gained by virtue, that we must look, 
under heaven, for the power which is to 
help in seasons of emergency. This band 
numbered about five hundred, and judg- 
ing from their appearance, there would 
be no need in their case and fér the safety 
of the city for even the first prayer of the 
ancient patriarch, ‘‘ Peradventure if there 
be found fifty righteous.” Following this 
body, and ranged in like manner, came 
th> different trades, crafts and professivns, 
according to their seniority or acknow- 
ledged importance. 

‘And first were seen the worship- 
ful company of Smiths, including in- 
ventors, artificers, and generally all 
workers in metals and machinery. This 
fraternity claims precedence, as_ the 
oldest recorded mechanical occupation, 
and the fabricator of implements for all 
other employments, having Tubal Cain 
as their ancestor and prototype and Vul- 
can for their patron God in the Synod of 
Olympus. Attheir head or at the station 
occupied by them in the procession, had 
been placed a cast of the celebrated 
Statue of Steam, one of the new allego- 
rical representations of which I gave you 
some intimation im a former letter. This 
is a group of three figures: the princi- 
pal one being an herculean charioteer 
standing braced as if in powerful and 
swift motion of which he is both author 
and governor. His head is crowned with 
a high hexagonal cap, like the paper 
helmets usually worn by artificers when 
at work in their mystery, from about 
which escapes thick curled hair. The 
figure is entirely naked, except a light 
tunic, belted and buckled at the waist, 
and extending half way down the knee. 
The right hand and right foot are advan- 
ced as if in the act of urging the speed 
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of his invisible team, while his left hand 
rests upon the governing crank of a steam 
engine; the end of the cylinder of which 
is just seen before him. The fore-part of 
the chariot is a prow or rostrum, and the 
hinder part like a Roman chariot—in 
agreemént with this, the fore wheels are 
those of a steamer, and the hinder ones 
those of a steam-car or locomotive. A 
female figure on the right and a little in 
advance, offers him a sheaf of wheat, 
while in the rear a river-god, as if fall- 
ing from the car is beckoning for aid. 
The three figures are well and naturally 
grouped, and the amphibious chariot, 
which would seem at first too cumbrous 
and complex an idea for artistic expression 
is not the least successful part of the re- 
presentation. At the base of this group 
were arranged the master workmen of 
the several orders of the craft, and at 
their head stood a gigantic Smith, the 
representative man of his order, in his 
working dress and apron, who might have 
served the sculptor as a model for the 
charioteer above him, while standing on 
either side of him, were seen two young 
but powerful apprentices, bearing on their 
shoulders, after the fashion of mace bear- 
ers, two heavy fore hammers of the 
Smithy. 

Next in order came the brotherhood of 
Masons or builders. Not the fraternity 
who in times long past set forth that their 
order had uninterrupted succession from 
the time of Solomon or perhaps of Noah— 
who held their meetings in secret, and 
were bound together by mysterious and 
it is said fearful oaths: who boasted also 
of being the sole possessors of secrets un- 
known to the rest of mankind: who were 
seen in public processions, dressed in 
little white aprons, like pocket-handker- 
chiefs or childrens’ bibs, with stars. and 
jewels, and ribbons, and drawn swords, 
and other such tom-fooleries—a broth- 
erhood of male witches, who excluded 
our sex from any of their gatherings and 
festivities, and were only known as the 


. gagacious and successful keepers of cer- 


tain wise-saws and proverbs, coming from 
far distant climes and ages, and of course 
worthless in these times of our own. The 
Masons here were no such carpet-knights 
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as this: but real builders and men of 
might, who knew matter and its laws, and 
could mould and bend it to their purpose. 
Genii of the hammer and drill, the chisel 
and lever, who were skilled to turn and 
stay in mid air the ponderous arch, and 
to heave up toward heaven its great pat- 
tern, the light and airy dome. Following 
the example of the Smiths, the members of 
this trade also had placed at the head of 
their company, a group of statuary, em- 
blematic of their occupation, a cast from 
the work of a living sculptor of some re- 
nown. It is composed of four figures, 
and represents the placing of the last 
stone of the cornice of a pediment. The 
principal figure is standing with the tac- 
kle loose in his hand, by which the stone 
has been raised. Of two of the other 
figures, one is lifting with a lever the side 
of the stone, and the other withdrawing 
a wedge or block, so that it may fall into 
its place, while with one foot on the upper 
edge of the piece thus in the act of final 
adjustment, is represented the ancient 
Orpheus, with his lyre, in the act of leav- 
ing a work in which music can no longer 
be of service. The modern builders are 
in the costume of the day, but so arran- 
ged as to develope the action of the prin- 
cipal muscles, and to leave bare the head, 
arms and breast: while the figure of the 
Demi-God is nearly that of an Apollo 
just dismounted from his Pegasus. The 
object of the Artist in this piece was 
plainly to show the true world, in con- 
trast with that of mythology and fiction : 
and to make it appear that all fable had 
originally a valuable kernel of truth. 
For I have always thought, though hav- 
ing neither Latin nor Greek, nor critic, 
nor commentator to show for it, that the 
fable of Orpheus was meant simply to 
record the power of music in combining 
the forces of many men, in moving large 
masses of matter— 


“ Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themselves as he did sing.” 


Thus among the Egyptians, and elder 
nations, in raising their obelisks, music 
must have played the part of wheel and 
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axle, lever and pulley, and all those com- 
binations of power with which the mod- 
erns have been so long familiar: for it is 
known that the materials of these struc- 
tures were carried from the quarries, and 
heaved into their places by the efforts of 
multitudes of men, ignorant of modern 
mechanical contrivances, und whose pow- 
ers could only be combined and directed 
by musical cadences. About this group 
were gathered the masters of the trade, 
the oldest of the number holding in his 
hand a bright trowel, while the brother- 
hood around him carried each some im- 
plement of their business. 


Following, there came the company of 
Wrights and joiners, including all kinds 
of workers in wood. At the head of this 
band a strong wooden bridge, like a tri- 
umphal arch, had been erected during 
the previous night. It was decorated 
with flags and trophies—and in the mid- 
dle of the arch, on the western side, was 
seen the name of the incoming President, 
surrounded by a garland of springing 
flowers, while on the eastern side appear- 
ed the name of him who retires, inset 
among wreaths of laurel and oak. This 
company, the Wrights, was more nume- 
rous than either of the preceding socie- 
ties, including as it did all the orders of 
workers in wood, from the maker of a toy 
to the builder ofa ship. The occupation 
of each set might be divined almost from 
the appearance of theartisans. The cab- 
inet maker and carvers, and those whose 
business lay among small joints and fas- 
tenings, were in general pale and thin, 
though of a healthy and active presence, 
while the house and ship-wrights, those 
who deal with the tree, rather than the 
board, were broad-breasted people, long 
armed and “tall men of their hands,” 
fine specimens of robust, active and hap- 
py labour. 

Following the Wrights, came the fam- 
ily of Husbandmen—Farmers—Planters 
and Gardeners. These in a more rural 
district, would have outnumbered the 
others, and the gardeners might have 
claimed precedence of all the rest, as 
Adam was undoubtedly of their trade. 
But priority of association has always 
something to do with precedence, and, in 
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large towns, horticulture is generally the 
last luxury thought of. Besides it is to 
be considered that the plough as well as 
the barn must come before the crop, and 
hence the Smiths, Masons and Wrights 
have derived and maintained their prece- 
dence. This company carried bouquets 
and branches of evergreen, and at their 
head, instead of arch or statue was seen 
an antique and primitive wain, made of 
osier and wicker work, and laden with 
all the staple products of all the different 
regions of the Republic; the yellow 
wheat ; the golden maize; the sugar reed ; 
the bursting cotton ; overlaid with boughs 
of fresh orange trees and stalks of bana- 
na; mingled with evergreens of fir and 
laurel, and garlanded with flowers. To 
this light carriage were harnessed horses, 
that might be called horses of the sun— 
of dark chestnut colour, with yellow 
manes, high curved necks, white fet-locks, 
and spotted here and there on haunch 
and shoulder with flecks, as if of foam. 
They were held by a youthful Colin, 
scarce seen among the rich lading of his 
wagon, and who seemed a fit teamster for 
such mettled cattle. 


Next in order to these came the society 
of Victuallers, including Graziers, Gro- 
cers and Purveyors of all kinds. At the 
head of this band, decked with wreaths 
and led by Nubians of the darkest colour, 
were two milk white kine, with either of 
which Europa, if she had been a milk- 
maid and an honest woman, might have 
fallen in love and staid at home. The 
place of this order of citizens in the pro- 
cession, was not exactly in accordance 
with the antiquity of their caste, for in 
the march of civilization the herdsman 
always precedes the husbandman—but 
in this troop, on the present occasion, 
there was a more diverse collection than 
could be found under any other head in 
the pageant, comprehending all the deal- 
ers in flesh and vivers, from the drover 
with his huge whip and heavy boots, to 


“The bonnie butcher lad that wears the 
sleeves of blue.” 


Following this stalwart regiment came 
the company of cordwainers and follow- 
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ers of Saint Crispin. The history of Saint 
Crispin I have forgotten, or never knew, 
but he is, I believe, the only one of the 
very large army of canonized holy men, 
who has deigned to take a mechanical 
occupation under his special protection. 
We may therefore suppose him to have 
been some poor brother of the order of 
Saint Benedict, or St. Francis, who stitch- 
ed sandals and plaited cords for the lazier 
or more studious portion of the commu- 
nity to which he belonged ; accumulating 
by such commendable charities an odour 
of sanctity, by which his name has been 
perpetuated to our own times. His fol- 
lowers had on the present occasion erect- 
ed among them a most original and curi- 
ous ensign of their profession. This was 
no other than a triumphal arch made en- 
tirely of cordage. The columns which 
supported this trophy, were made of coiled 
rope, and from their tops and spanning 
nearly the whole street, there extended a 
low elliptical arch, made of rope about 
the size of a ship’s cable; he fasten- 
ings at the end of each shaft making by 
their combinations of loops and knots a 
leafy capital for the hempen pillars be- 
neath—while from the centre of the span, 
there hung also in cordage, the potent 
initials U. S. 

Following these came the association 
of Clothiers, including Mercers, Drapers, 
and all their allies. These would 
have been sufficiently designated by the 
accuracy and finish of their habiliments, 
without any other show. They had nev- 
ertheless, in deference to the chivalric 
custom of other trades, borne before them 
a very broad blue banner with a heavily 
embroidered edge, on which was repre- 
sented a very well clad trader offering to 
an Indian a blanket in exchange for a 
skin, and the motto, ‘‘ Homines non vale- 
ant nisi in modis.” An old aphorism of 
the philosophy of words, which had here 
@ very satisfactory and comfortable ex- 
planation, and might be thus translated, 
** Men are not good unless they be in fash- 
ion.” I could not help laughing at this 
homely application of Aristotelian wis- 
dom, at the same time giving to the dra- 
pers due credit, for having converted to 
some use a very old and worthless saying. 
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Indeed I have always entertained a great 
regard for this class of artists, and they 
deserve it at our hands, for if they have 
appropriated to themselves some imple- 
ments of housewifery which belonged at 
first exclusively to our sex, we should re- 
collect that it was done in an age, when 
all female occupations were accounted 
servile, and this act of theirs must have 
tended greatly to raise us from the deg- 
radation which our sex always suffers 
among a‘barbarous and warlike people. 
That nation has made no inconsiderable 
step towards civilization where the trade 
of the armourer has given place to that of 
the tailor, or become associated with it: 
for the workmen only differ in the mate- 
rial used by them; the one working in 
metal and the other in cloth. 

The double rank of the procession, 
marshalled as we have described it, had 
now extended almost to the Treasury, 
where were gathered the society of Mer- 
chants, Bankers, Commercial-men and 
Capitalists. The houses in this neigh- 
bourhood which are high, and in general 
occupied for the offices of factors, nota- 
ries, agents and brokers, were richly or- 
namented with drapery, and the windows 
filled with a jubilant concourse of all 
classes. This important class of the com- 
munity—the merchants—were without 
insignia or banner of any kind,—nor 
needed they any. Good wine needs no 
bush, and a moneyed man may dispense 
with a fourrier. The elders of this party 
were men of serious and thoughtful de- 
portment, and would be noted generally 
for plainness of apparel and unobtrusive 
manners; while among the younger of 
the order it was evident that the gains of 
their business with whatever of avidity 
they may have been sought and seized, 
were not destined to be hoarded or to rust. 
There is, I think, no occupation which 
gives so distinct yet so various a charac- 
ter to its followers as that of a merchant. 
Here, among the same company, and bear- 
ing always the same generic character, 
were to be seen the founders of hospitals 
and colleges ; the patrons of science and 
of art; and also those whose overflow of 
wealth had found the more private chan- 
nels of beneficence and charity, contrast- 
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ed with individuals of the same calling, 
whose natural endowments, amid the risks 
and stimulants of an exciting traffic, had 
become stern, grasping, sordid and mean. 

After these, and preceded by about a 
dozen corpulent personages, carrying long 
black staves, tipped with white, came the 
Counsellors, and Attorneys—the Lawyers 
of the Capitol. The heads of this body 
were Doctors of Law, and wore the red- 
hood of that numerous order. The rest 
of the brotherhood were arrayed in loose 
black gowns, which has been the ordinary 
legal dress among all nations. In this 
country, for a good many years, lawyers 
had dispensed with this integument, even 
when in court and in the exercise of their 
proper function ; but it soon became evi- 
dent, that to all official persons a certain 
uniform or outward mark is necessary, 
both to ensure a greater equality of per- 
sonal appearance, to avoid or cover slov- 
enliness and soiled linen, or in this case 
to prevent a good cause from being spoil- 
ed by a dirty pleader. A peculiar habit 
also tends to foster an attachment to our 
profession whatever it may be, by giving 
it a material shape and presence. A 
farmer may love an old plough, and an 
author an old pen. The first Napoleon 
was warmly attached to the gray redin- 
gote of Marengo. He was buried in it. 
And Wellington died on the little iron 
bed, with its single blanket, which had 
been his couch through the vicissitudes of 
so many campaigns. When Calvin and 
Knox banished mitres, stoles, copes and 
cassocks from the churches and reduced 
their clergy to cap and band merely, it 
was not long before the decencies of reli- 
gious worship began to be less attended 
to, and the piety which they should nour- 
ish as well as represent, suffered propor- 
tional decay; and after awhile all these 
banished insignia began to reappear. It 
was thus with the lawyers also; after a 
short trial of argumentation in cuerpo, 
they reassumed their gowns, and with 
them came an increase both in dignity 
and learning. In attendance in this par- 
ty, I found the youug gentleman whom I 
met the other night at the masquerade. 
On my asking what banner or device he 
would recommend for this part of the 


procession, he said he could not just then 
think of an appropriate device, but that 
for a motto a better could not be selected 
than this, ‘‘ Societas est mater discordia- 
rum.” 

Immediately after the lawyers, came a 
detachment of boys between 7 and 15 
years of age—dressed in gray coats and 
trowsers, with slouched hats, and each 
carrying, rolled up in manner of a trun- 
cheon, with the title displayed on the out- 
side, one of the many hundred newspa- 
pers now published. These were the 
news-boys who acted upon this occasion 
as heralds and harbingers to the editors, 
printers and literati in general, who were 
formed close behind them. This set de- 
served to be studied closely, but all that 
I had time to remark concerning them, 
was that their ranks were not so regular- 
ly marshalled as some of the other asso- 
ciations, thus indicating that they were 
a nervous, irritable and somewhat quar- 


_ relsome generation. When I had arrived 


thus far in my inspection; a burst of 
music from all the bands and a grand 
salvo of cannon broke in upon my specu- 
lations, announcing that the distinguished 
person for whom all these honors were 
designed, had reached the Electoral-bridge 
and was now entering the city. Looking 
down the long line of citizens which I 
had not time to visit more particularly, I 
could only see that it terminated at the 
entrance of the City Hall, where were 
gathered, with the Clergy, Doctors and 
Magistrates, all the Corinthians and other 
elite of the Metropolis who had no other 
appropriate position in the exhibition. 
All that was left for me to do now, was 
to tree, as we say in the west, as speedily 
as possible: that is, to attain some win- 
dow or elevated place from which I could 
see the approaching pageant. This was 
soon effected by help of my acquaintance 
the Palmer, who seemed to know every 
body he met, and gave me his hearty as- 
sistance. 

In a short time we could hear the shouts 
of the people, like the roar of many wa- 
ters, swelling louder and louder as it ap 
proached where we were—that mighty 
sound, to hear which, though but for a 
moment, men toil and plan and labour, 
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through long, long years, and barter for 
it health and life, and ofttimes love, and 
truth,and honour. Onward it came, nearer 
and nearer, and soon we could discern the 
white uniform of the guards who headed 
the procession, filling up the whole inter- 
val between the double ranks on either 
side of the street. About thirty paces 
behind them, and mounted on a superb 
horse, came the President elect, uncover- 
ed and bending to his saddle low in ac- 
knowledgment of the acclamations which 
rent the air on every side. On his left 
hand, and a few paces in the rear, came 
two Senators and three Representatives, 
also well mounted, who had been depu- 
ted by the Legislature to receive him. 
And on his right hand rode the Mayor of 
the City, with the Colonel of the White- 
guards as his supporter and adjutant. 
As they passed the head of each division 
of the long procession, brief gratalations 
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and welcomings were exchanged—after 
which each company wheeled into line 
and followed in the march, which closed 
by another strong company of the guards. 
In this order they approached and passed 
us, the loud acclaim growing fainter 
and fainter, as the distance between us 
increased, until at length an unusual 
shout gave notice that the great man had 
alighted, and that the pageant was over. 
The hum of the retiring multitudes, was 
heard through the city for a considerable 
length of time after I had returned to my 
lodgings. 

There is a grand spectacle to-night at 
the Theatre—and to-morrow, Sunday, the 
great Apostle of the West is to preach in 
the church of Peace. The next day, we 
have the inauguration. 


For the present, Adieu. 
J. D. P. 
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‘ THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 


BY AMIE. 


Draining some bitter chalice might we gain 


A golden heritance—a pomp which sets 


On uncrowned brows the flash of coronets, 


What eager lips would court the transient pain, 


Though dark the draught as deathly mandragore. 


Yet daily at our side God’s seraph stands, 


Holding a shining cup with pleading hands, 


Chanting this silvery promise evermore :— 


“For every drop a pearl of countless price— 


For every draught, threads of celestial light 


Wrought in the soul’s immortal vestments white, 


When turn the opal gates of Paradise 


On Time’s brief darkness.” Blind souls and unwise— 


Spurning the cup, unwon the eternal treasure lies! 





































VIRGINIA. 
AN ODE. 


Inscribed to one of her noblest daughters. 





BY MARIA GERTRUDE BUCHANAN. 





Vines! in the diadem 

Which circles young Cotumsia’s brow, 
Thou shin’st the most resplendent gem; 
And ever hast thou shone as now! 


Ah! when thy pure and beauteous name,— 
The loveliest that Earth can claim— 

Was borne to Atsion’s distant land 

By him, the Knight, whose honoured hand 
First drew thy maiden veil aside, 

And shewed thee in thy virgin pride. 
Ah! how the softly thrilling word 

The heart’s pulsations strangely stirred! 


And when, allured by thy bright charms, 
Man braved the ocean’s dire alarms,— 
His breast with hope and ardour glowing— 
With magic power, thy beauty’s spell 

Upon his wayward spirit fell! 





He looked upon thy Rivers flowing 
Amid such scenes of loveliness, 
Before them paled the sunny gleams 
Which light the youthful Poet’s dreams, 
When Love clothes Nature with the dress 
Of his own warm imaginings. 


Thy Mountains rose before his eye 
In wild and grand sublimity, 

Yet wanting not the lovely line ; 
That tells of Beauty’s hand divine. 


He breathed thy air of such pure balm, 
It seemed as from the hidden springs 
Of some new fount of Life it came, 
° For ‘neath its power the Souwl’s hid flame 
Soared brightly heavenward, and a calm 
Of deep and holy rapture filled 
His throbbing heart—“ Oh! here, he cried, 
“ Here, in these untrod lands, 
Shall Passion’s fiery storm be stilled; 
No more shall roll Sin’s whelming tide 
Over Life’s ebbing sands; 
But on their mystic slope— 
Bending where Heaven’s gold portals ope— 
Virtus shall write with spotless hands 
Her own enduring name; 
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Virginia. 


Until, while on the car of Time 
Shall roll age after age, 

The children of this beauteous clime 
Shall be the favoured ones of Fame!” 


Virginia! this proud prophecy 
Has nobly been fulfilled in thee! 


As History gazes on the page 

That bears thy lovely name, 

As noonday is the tablet fair, 

She sees no blackened records there 
To dye her cheek with shame. 


Lo! by her glides the solemn Past 
Back to thy early prime, 
And answering to her witching call, 
Gathering as to a Festival, 
Oh! what a glorious Train is seen 
Winding thy hills and vales between; 
The good, the great, the fair, the brave, 
Each rising from an honoured grave 
To swell the march sublime. 


Sudden rings out Fame’s clarion blast,— 
Wide as the world its echo’s cast— 


Whose is the Shade now passing on? 
He treads the mountain heights alone! 
Beneath his dizzy pathway twine 
All other paths to Virtue’s Shrine! 


Virginia! ’tis thy matchless Son, 
The Man, the Christian, Warrior, Sage; 
And when he rose upon the world, 
Freedom, o’erjoyed, her flag unfurled, 
Cheered by his voice she proudly hurled 
. Oppression from his throne! 
Virginia! ‘tis thy Wasnrnerton! 
The offspring of thy far-famed clime, 
But, oh! not thine alone ; 
He is the wide world’s Heritage, 
Cotumsia’s Girt TO Time! 


Vineinta! linked with thy pure name 
Are records of bright deeds; 

The soul with answering thoughts of flame 
Glows while the scroll she reads; 

Along the line her vision runs, 

Dazzling with triumphs of thy Sons, 

Who, brave as lions in the field, 

_ Are like the dove in lady’s bower; 

They never know what ’tis to yield, 

Save to Love's sov’reign power; 


Virginia. 


And then, the eye which in the storm 

Of battle, kindled like the sun, 

Now falls as soft on beauty’s form, 

As his, when his proud pathway run, 
With softest light its glance is turned 
Upon the scenes which with’ring burned 

Beneath his mid-day glow. 


Ah! yes, the bright Spirit of Chivalry, 
Which poured its light on the ages dark 
Which rode o’er their billows triumphantly, 
(Enshrined in its wondrous bark, 
Along the dark waters it fearlessly bore 
The golden freight of its priceless store, 
Virtue’s undying spark, 
It had rescued from ’mid the ashes cold 
Of ignorance, error and ills untold) 
No sooner had heard of thy new-found land 
Than he steered for the sun-bright shore, 
And moored his bark on the Virgin strand, 
And gave thee that golden store! 


And linked, Virginia, with they name 
Are thoughts of festal glée ; 

How clearly the heart-warming flame 
Of Hosprrauiry, 

In thy old Manor houses shone, 
—’Twas like a beacon star— 

The weary traveller wand’ring lone 
Glad hailed it from afar : 

And still upon thy hearths it burns 
With lustre as of old; 

Still to its light the traveller turns, 
Amid the night-winds cold, 

And never finds its guiding ray 

Has shone to wilder or betray ! 


Virginia! Yes! thou art indeed 
A Gem of clearest light, 
How well-earned is thy glorious meed 
Brightest where all are bright ! 
Rich fruitage of the deathless seed 
Which Virtue, Genius, Valour cast 
Forth ’mid thy vales and mountains vast, 
With freely generous hand, 
And, now, when centuries have past 
Over thy honoured land, 
When heard is thy unsullied name, 
Leaps up the spirit’s warmest flame ! 


Oh! thou, to whom this Lay’s inscribed, 
Virainia’s pure and noble daughter, 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., 19th June, 1859. 
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Love sits fond Memory’s fount beside, 
And gazes on the mystic water: 


A brighter gift he never gave 

To her, than now her fount discloses, 
For imaged in thy lucid wave, 

Thy form in softest light reposes : 


Ah! see how bright the fadeless hues 

Of Friendship’s flowers are round thee growing ; 
Their pristine freshness fed by dews 

From Gratitude’s pure urn o’erflowing ; 


Those flowers that bloomed amid the waste 
Where cold misfortune’s bleak rocks tower, 
And where is felt the bitter blast 
That comes from sorrow’s thorny bower. 


VirGrni4’s true and lovely child! 
Thine was no summer friendship, fading 
When by me swept Grief’s tempest wild, 
Each hue of hope and joy o’ershading ; 


As wilder grew its ruthless flight 
Tuy noble heart but drew me nearer, 

To shield me from its whelming might, 
—Its warfare made me seem but dearer— 


Thy voice, so sweet, was ever near, 
(Thy soft eyes in pure beauty shining,) 
So gently whispering words of cheer, 
Hope in my heart thou wert enshrining. 


As wife, as mother, sister, friend, 

Virtue with brightest gems has crowned thee; 
In purest light their colours blend, 

Its lustre ever shines around thee; 


And as the stars illume the night, 
Shining until the sun is risen, 

Death’s shadowy vale those gems will light, 
When leaves thy soul its earthly prison : 


Mayst thou but change that circlet bright 
For one that never can know shading, 

In the fair Realms of love and light, 
Illumed by Gop’s own smile unfading ! 
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PRAED’S POEMS. 


Among the brilliant metrical writers 
who flourished in England, about the 
end of the first quarter of the present 
century, none possessed a finer genius 
for vers de société than Wintorop Mac- 
worTH Pragp. We say “metrical wri- 
ters” because Praed does not rank with 
the great brotherhood of born-poets—a 
class of human beings who are always 
few in number, and easily recognizable. 
The author of “ Lillian” and other bril- 
liant epigrammatic rhymed stories, was 
not entitled to the crown of the vates, but 
he was one of the most excellent and 
accomplished artists in the lower walks 
of his calling—as accomplished, indeed, 
we say without hesitation, as any who 
have preceded or followed him. 

The few words we design saying of 
these characteristics of his mind, may 
be appropriately introduced by a brief 
sketch of his life, which need not take 
up much space. He was the son of a 
distinguished barrister of London, whose 
family ranked among the gentry of the 
kingdom, and was born 1802. Sent at an 
early age to Eton, he acquired a compre- 
hensive and critical knowledge of the 
classics; and assembled around him, 
in the editorial sanctum of the “ Eto- 
nian” magazine, some of the most 
promising young men of the time. 
This periodical soon secured public fa- 
vour—ran through four editions—and is 
now very rare, and very highly prized 
by biographers. Praed was assisted in 
his editorial duties by Walter Blunt, Ed- 
mund Beale, William Chrichton, Henry 
Nelson Coleridge, Francis Curzon, Rich- 
ard Durnford, Charles Fursdon, John 
Moultrie, Henry Neech, William Henry 
Ord, Thomas Powys Outram, John Louis 
Petit, Walter Trower, and Willim Sydney 
Walker, several of whom afterwards re- 
deemed the promise of their youth by 
great celebrity in letters and statesman- 
ship. Praed was the master-spirit of the 


publication, and was more than once 
spoken of in terms of high praise by no 
less a critic than the famous Christopher 
North. From Eton, Praed passed to 
Cambridge, where he took numerous 
medals for poems in Greek and Eng- 
lish—in 1829, after a regular study of 
the law, he was called to the bar in Lon- 
don. His sympathies were however dis- 
tinctly literary, and when Knight’s Quar- 
terly Magazine was commenced, he aided 
it largely with his pen. In the “ Annu- 
als”’ which were then highly popular, his 
poems appeared with those of Moir (the 
Delta of Blackwood ;) Tennyson: Letitia 
Landon: and both Scott and Byron, then 
in the zenith of their fame. He wrote 
much for the New Monthly, and the Lon- 
don Magazine, and with a grace and 
brilliancy which seemed never to fail 
him. In 1830 he was returned to Par- 
liantent for the borough of St. Germain 
in Cornwall, took a prominent position 
among the youthful conservatives of that 
day—and was noticed by Blackwood’s 
Magazine as a rising man. He continu- 
ed to sit in Parliament with one or two 
interruptions until 1839, when he was 
forced to retire on account of ill-health. 
He died of consumption in July of that 
year, 


Praed is represented to have been tail 
and thin, with long sallow features, 
thick brown hair carefully curled, and 
small grey eyes. His demeanour was 
grave and even melancholy: but he was 
always ready to place his pvetical faeul- 
ties at the disposal of the gay circle in 
which he moved, and to produce at a 
moment’s notice those sparkling and 
epigrammatic “copies of verses” which 
have made him so popular. 

These poems are of very various mer- 
it, some of them very brilliant, others ex- 
tremely flat. But the better pieces in the 
present collection are admirable. We 
shall make a number cf extracts from the 
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volumes, and have no fear of their proving 
too long. They are eminently adapted 
to cursory reading, and will repay a pe- 
rusal. From the first and one of the 


largest poems in the collection, “ Lil- 
lian,” we take this description of the 
great dragon who is the hero. 


There was a dragon in Arthur’s time, 

When dragons and griffins were voted “ prime,” 
Of monstrous reputation: 

Up and down, and far and wide, 

He roamed about in his scaly pride; 

And ever, at morn and even-tide, 

He made such rivers of blood to run 

As shocked the sight of the blushing sun, 
And deluged half the nation. 

It was a pretty monster, too, 

With a crimson head, and a body blue, 

And wings of a warm and delicate hue, 
Like the glow of a deep carnation: 

And the terrible tail that lay behind, 

Reached out so far as it twisted and twined, 

That a couple of dwarfs, of wondrous strength, 

Bore, when he travelled, the horrible length, 
Like a Duke’s at the coronation. 


His mouth had lost one ivory tooth, 
Or the dragon had been, in very sooth, 

No insignificant charmer ; 
And that—alas! he had ruined it, 
When on new-year’s day, in a hungry fit, 
He swallowed a tough and terrible bit— 
Sir Lob, in his brazen armor. 
Swift and light were his steps on the ground, 
Strong and smooth was his hide around, 
For the weapons which the peasants flung 
Ever unfelt or unheeded rung, 

Arrow, and stone, and spear, 
As snow o’er Cynthia’s window flits, 
Or raillery of twenty wits 

On a fool’s unshrinking ear. 


In many a battle the beast had been, 
Many a blow he had felt and given: 
Sir Digore came with a menacing mien, 
But he sent Sir Digore straight to Heaven; 
Stiff and stour were the arms he wore, 
Huge the sword he was wont to clasp; 
But the sword was little, the armor brittle, 
Locked in the coil of the dragon’s grasp. 


He came on Sir Florice of Sesseny Land, 
Pretty Sir Florice from over the sea, 
And smashed him all as he stepped on the sand, 
Cracking his head like a nut from the tree. 
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No one till now, had found, I trow, 
Any thing good in the scented youth, 

Who had taken much pains to be rid of his brains, 

Before they were sought by the dragon’s tooth. 





He came on the Sheriff of Hereford, 
As he sat him down to his Sunday dinner; 
And the Sheriff he spoke but this brief word: 
“St. Francis, be good to a corpulent sinner!” 
Fat was he, as a Sheriff might be, 
From the crown of his head to the tip of his toe; 
But the Sheriff was small, or nothing at all, 
When put in the jaws of the dragon foe. 





He came on the Abbot of Arnondale, 
As he kneeled him down to his morning devotion; 
But the dragon he shuddered, and turned his tail 
About, “with a short uneasy motion.” 
Iron and steel, for an early meal, 
He stomached with ease, or the Muse is a liar; 
But out of all question, he failed in digestion, 
If ever he ventured to swallow a friar! 





























The adventures of the monster are vourable example of Praed’s ingenuity 
sufficiently amusing to make it worth indisentangling riddles—a marked trait 
the reader’s while to procure the vol- in his mental character. The great bulk 
umes, and discover them for himself. of the pieces are of this description—the 
The poem, we are informed by the au- light, gay, sportive verse of a man of 
thor, was written to solve the puzzle pre- fine acquirements, and delicate musical 
sented in the lines: ear, writing for his own amusement and 

“ A dragon's tail is flayed to wim je of the social Geele around him. 

Beek Mets: weekender nica e Belle of the Ball” is a character. 


istic sketch which we present. 
and the explanation presents a very fa- 


' YEaRS—years ago—ere yet my dreams 
Had been of being wise and witty ; 
Ere I had done with writing themes, 
Or yawn’d o’er this infernal Chitty ; 
Years, years ago, while all my joys 
Were in my fowling-piece and filly ; 
In short, while I was yet a boy, 
I fell in love with Laura Lilly. 





I saw her at a country ball ; 
There when the sound of flute and fiddle 

Gave signal sweet in that old hall, 
Of hands across and down the middle, 

Hers was the subtlest spell by far 
Of all that sets young hearts romancing ; 

She was our queen, our rose, our star ; 

And when she danced—oh, heaven, her dancing! 


Dark was her hair, her hand was white ; 
Her voice was exquisitely tender, 
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Her eyes were full of liquid light ; 
I never saw a waist so slender ; 
Her every look, her every smile, 
Shot right and lefta score of arrows ; 
I thought, *twas Venus from her isle, 
I wondered where she’d left her sparrows. 


She talk’d of politics or prayers; 
Of Southey’s prose, or Wordsworth’s sonnets ; 
Of daggers or of dancing bears, 
Of battles, or the last new bonnets ; 
By candle-light, at twelve o’clock, 
To me it matter’d not a tittle, 
If those bright lips had quoted Locke, 
I might have thought they murmured Little. 


Through sunny May, through sultry June, 
I loved her with a love eternal; 
I spoke her praises to the moon, 
I wrote them for the Sunday Journal. 
My mother laughed ; I soon found out 
That ancient ladies have no feeling ; 
My father frown’d ; but how should gout 
Find any happiness in kneeling ? 


She was the daughter of a dean, 
Rich, fat, and rather apoplectic ; 
She had one brother just thirteen, 
Whose colour was extremely hectic ; 
Her grandmother, for many a year, 
Had fed the parish with her bounty ; 
Her second cousin was a peer, 
And lord-lieutenant of the county. 


But titles and the three per cents, 
And mortgages, and great relations, 
And India bonds, and tithes and rents, 
Oh! what are they to love’s sensations ? 
Black eyes, fair forehead, clustering locks, 
Such wealth, such honours, Cupid chooses, 
He cares as little for the stocks, 
As Baron Rothschild for the muses. 


* * * * * * * * 


She smil’d on many just for fun— 

I knew that there was nothing in it; 
I was the first, the only one 

Her heart had thought of for a minute; 
I knew it, for she told me so, 

In phrase which was divinely moulded ; 
She wrote a charming hand, and oh! 

How sweetly all her notes were folded! 


Our love was like most other loves— 
A little glow, a little shiver; 
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A rosebud and a pair of gloves, 

And “ Fly Not Yet,” upon the river ; 
Some jealousy of some one’s heir, 

Some hopes of dying broken-hearted, 
A miniature, a lock of hair, 

The usual vows—and then we parted. 


We parted—months and years roll’d by : 
We met again four summers after ; 
Our parting was all sob and sigh--— 
Our meeting was all mirth and laughter ; 
For in my heart’s most secret cell, 
There had been many other lodgers; 
And she was not the ball-room belle, 
But only Mrs.—Something—Rogers. 


A similar sketch is that headed simply “To a Lady,” which is evidently a portrait. 


Wuat are you, lady?’—naught is here 
To tell us of your name or story; 
To claim the gazer’s smile or tear, 
To dub you whig, or daub you tory. 
It is beyond a poet’s skill, 
To form the slightest notion, whether 
We e’er shall walk through one quadrille, 
Or look upon one moon together. 


You’re very pretty !—all the world 

Are talking of your bright brow’s splendour, 
And of your locks, so softly curled, 

And of your hands, so white and slender : 
Some think you’re blooming in Bengal ; 

Some say you’re blowing in the city; 
Some know you’re nobody at all ; 

I only feel, you’re very pretty. 


But bless my heart! it’s very wrong: 

You’re making all our belles ferocious ; 
Anne “ never saw a chin so long;” 

And Laura thinks your dress “ atrocious ;” 
And Lady Jane, who now and then 

Is taken for the village steeple, 
Is sure you can’t be four feet ten, 

And “wonders at the taste of people.” 


Soon pass the praises of a face ; 
Swift fades the very best vermilion; 
Fame rides a most prodigious pace; 
Oblivion follows on the pillion; 
And all, who, in these sultry rooms, 
To-day have stared, and pushed, and fainted, 
Will soon forget your pearls and plumes, 
As if they never had been painted. 
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You’ll be forgotten—as old debts 

By persons who are used to borrow; 
Forgotten—as the sun that sets, 

When shines a new one on the morrow ; 
Forgotten—like the luscious peach, 

That blessed the school-boy last September ; 
Forgotten—like a maiden speech, 

Which all men praise, but none remember. 


Yet, ere you sink into the stream, 

That whelms alike, sage, saint, and martyr, 
And soldier’s sword, and minstrel’s theme, 

And Canning’s wit, and Gatton’s charter, 
Here of the fortunes of your youth 

My fancy weaves her dim conjectures, 
Which have, perhaps, as much of truth 

As Passion’s vows, or Cobbett’s lectures. 


Was'’t in the north or in the south, 

That summer-breezes rocked your cradle ? 
And had you in your baby mouth 

A wooden or a silver ladle? 
And was your first, unconscious sleep, 

By Brownie banned, or blessed by fairy? 
And did you wake to laugh or weep ? 

And were you christened Maud or Mary ? 


And was your father called “your grace?” 
And did he bet at Ascot races ? 
And did he chatter common-place ? 
And did he fill a score of places ? 
And did your lady-mother’s charms 
Consist in picklings, broilings, bastings? 
Or did she prate about the arms 
Her brave forefather won at Hastings? 


Where were you “finished?” tell me where! 
Was it at Chelsea, or at Chiswick ? 
Had you the ordinary share 
Of books and backboard, harp and physic? 
And did they bid you banish pride, 
And mind your oriental tinting? 
And did you learn how Dido died, 
And who found out the art of printing ? 


And are you fond of lanes and brooks, 

A votary of the sylvan muses? 
Or do you con the little books 

Which Baron Brougham and Vaux diffuses? 
Or do you love to knit and sew, 

The fashionable world’s Arachne ? 
Or do you canter down the Row, 
Upon a very long-tailed hackney ? 
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And do you love your brother James? 
And do you pet his mares and setters ? 
And have your friends romantic names ? 
And do you write them long, long letters ? 
And are you—since the world began 
All women are—a little spiteful ? 
And don’t you dote on Malibran ? 
And don’t you think Tom Moore delightful ? 
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* * * * 
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* * 








Whate’er you are, at last, adieu! 
I think it is your bounden duty 
To let the rhymes I coin for you, 
Be prized by all who prize your beauty. 
From you I seek nor gold nor fame ; 
From you I fear no cruel strictures; 
I wish some girls that I could name 
Were half as silent as their pictures! 
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‘“‘ My Partner” is another of these amu- How could they in such weather!” 
sing outlines of real people. Praed has 7H ; : 
evidently encountered the young lady | This is Mr. Praed’s account of his 
who cries out, when she hears of Lord de “Partner,” who has some counterparts 
B. and Mrs. L. crossing the sea: we are disposed to think in our great and 


glorious republic. 
“Oh Ciel! 


At Cheltenham, where ohe drinks one’s fill 
Of folly and cold water, 

1 danced, last year, my first quadrille, 
With old Sir Geoffrey’s daughter. 

Her cheek with summer's rose might vie, 
When summer’s rose is newest; 

Her eyes were blue as autumn’s sky, 
When autumn’s sky is bluest; 

And well my heart might deem her one 
Of life’s most precious flowers, 

For half her thoughts were of its sun, 

And half were of its showers. 
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I spoke of novels :—* Vivian Grey” 
Was positively charming, 
And “ Almack’s ” infinitely gay, 
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And “ Frankenstein ” alarming ; 

I said “ De Vere” was chastely told, 
Thought well of “ Herbert Lacy,” 

Called Mr. Banim’s sketches “bold,” 
And Lady Morgan’s “ racy ;” 

I vowed the last new thing of Hook’s 
Was vastly entertaining ; 

And Laura said—“I dote on books, 

Because it’s always raining!” 


I talked of music’s gorgeous fane, 
I raved about Rossini, 
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Hoped Ronzo would come back again, 
And criticised Pacini ; 

I wished the chorus singers dumb, 
The trumpets more pacific, 

And eulogised Brocard’s a plomb, 
And voted Paul “ terrific,” 

What cared she for Medea’s pride 
Or Desdemona’s sorrow ? 

“ Alas!’ my beauteous listener sighed, 
“ We must have storms to-morrow !” 


I told her tales of other lands ; 
Of ever-boiling fountains, 
Of poisonous lakes, and barren sands, 
Vast forests, trackless mountains: 
I painted bright Italian skies, 
I lauded Persian Roses, 
Coined similes for Spanish eyes, 
And jests for Indian noses; 

I laughed at Lisbon’s love of mass, 
And Vienna’s dread of treason ; 
And Laura asked me where the glass 

Stood at Madrid last season. 


I broached whate’er had gone its rounds, 


The week before, of scandal ; 


What made Sir Luke lay down his hounds, 


And Jane take up her Handel ; 
Why Julia walked upon the heath, 
With the pale moon above her: 
Where Flora lost her false front teeth, 
And Anne her false lover; 
How Lord de B. and Mrs. L. 
Had crossed the sea together ; 


My shuddering partner cried—* Oh, Ciel? 


How could they in such weather ?” 


* * * * * * % 


Flat flattery was my only chance, 
I acted deep devotion, 

Found magic in her every glance, 
Grace in her every motion ; 

I wasted all a stripling’s lore, 
Prayer, passion, folly, feeling, 
And wildly !ooked upon the floor, 

And wildly on the ceiling : 
I envied gloves upon her arm. 
And shawls upon her shoulder ; 


And when my worship was most warm, 


She “never found it colder.” 


I don’t object to wealth or land; 
And she will have the giving 
Of an extremely pretty hand, 
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Some thousands, and a living. 
She makes silk purses, broiders stools, 
Sings sweetly, dances finely, 
Paints screens, subscribes to Sunday schools, 
And sits a horse divinely. 
But to be linked for life to her! 
The desperate man who tried it, 
Might marry a barometer, 
And hang himself beside it! 


In the piece styled “Twenty-Eight sharp point of his critical rapier, 
and Twenty-Nine,” the poet hits off some than one celebrity of that period. 
of the follies of the day, and spits on the 


I heard a sick man’s dying sigh, 
And an infant’s idle laughter, 

The Old Year went with mourning by— 
The New came dancing after! 

Let Sorrow shed her lonely tear, 
Let Revelry hold her ladle ; 

Bring boughs of cypress for the bier, 
Fling roses on the cradle; 

Mutes to wait on the funeral state ; 
Pages to pour the wine; 

A requiem for Twenty-Eight, 
And a health to Twenty-Nine ! 


Alas for human happiness! 
Alas for human sorrow ! 
Our yesterday is nothingness, 
What else will be our morrow ? 
Still Beauty must be stealing hearts, 
And Knavery stealing purses ; 
Still cooks must live by making tarts, 
And wits by making verses; 
While sages prate and courts debate, 
The same stars set and shine ; 
And the world as it rolled through Twenty-Eight, 
Must roll through Twenty-Nine. 


Some King will come, in Heaven’s good time, 
To the tomb his father came to ; 

Some Thief will wade through blood and crime 
To a crown he has no claim to; 
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Some suffering land will rend in twain 
The manacles that bound her; 

And gather the links of the broken chain 
To fasten them proudly round her; 

The grand and great will love and hate, 
And combat and combine ; 

And much where we were in Twenty-Eight, 
We shall be in Twenty-Nine. 


O’Connell will toil to raise the Rent, 
And Kenyon to sink the Nation ; 
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And Sheil will abuse the Parliament, 
And Peel the Association ; 
And thought of bayonets and swords 
Will make ex-Chancellors merry ; 
And jokes will be cut in the House of Lords, 
Aud throats in the County of Kerry ; 
And writers of weight will speculate 
On the Cabinet’s design ; 
And just what it did in Twenty-Eight, 
It will do in Twenty-Nine. 


We commend to those young gentle- present very fair specimens of Praed’s 
men who have discovered the dangers lighter manner, and run tripping off the 
which environ the intimate association tongue. The first is headed “ My Little 
with handsome damsels near of kin to Cousins.” 
them, the two following extracts which 





Laugh on, fair cousins, for to you 
All life is joyous yet ; 

Your hearts have all things to pursue, 
And nothing to regret ; 

And every flower to you is fair, 
And every month is May; 

You’ve not been introduced to Care,— 
Laugh on, laugh on, to-day! 


Old Time will fling his clouds ere long 
Upon those sunny eyes ; 

The voice whose every word is song, 
Will set itself to sighs; 

Your quiet slumbers—hopes and fears 

Will chase their rest away ; 

To-morrow, you'll be shedding tears,— 

Laugh on, laugh on, to-day ! 


Oh yes; if any truth is found 
In the dull schoolman’s theme,— 

lf friendship is an empty sound, 
And love an idle dream,— 

If mirth, youth’s playmate, feels fatigue 
Too soon on life’s long way, 

At least he’ll run with you a league,— 
Laugh on, laugh on, to-day! 


* * * * . * 


O’er me have many winters crept, 
With less of grief than joy ; 

But [ have learned, and toiled, and wept,— 
I am no more a boy! 

I’ve never had the gout, ’tis true, 
My hair is hardly gray ; 

But now I cannot laugh like you; 

Laugh on, laugh on, to-day! 
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I used to have as glad a face, 
As shadowless a brow : 

I once could run as blithe a race 
As you are running now; 

But never mind how I behave, 
Don’t interrupt your play, 

And though I look so very grave, 
Laugh on, laugh on, to-day. 


The second is styled simply “ Cou- to bestow upon his poem any less 
sins,” as if the friend of Tom was too prehensive designation. 
much oppressed by his mighty theme, 


Had you ever a Cousin, Tom ? 
Did your Cousin happen to sing? 

Sisters we’ve all by the dozen, Tom, 
But a Cousin’s a different thing ; 

And you’d find, if you ever had kissed her, Tom, 
(But let this be a secret between us,) 

That your lips would have been in a blister, Tom, 
For they’re not of the Sister genus. 


There is something, Tom, in a Sister’s lip, 
When you give her a good-night kiss, 
That savours so much of relationship, 
That nothing occurs amiss; 
But a Cousin’s lip, if you once unite 
With yours, in the quietest way, 
Instead of sleeping a wink that night, 
You'll be dreaming the following day. 


And people think it no harm, Tom, 
With a Cousin to hear you talk ; 

And no one feels any alarm, Tom, 
At a quiet, cousinly walk ;— 

But, Tom, you’ll soon find what I happen to know, 
That such walks often go into straying, 


And the voices of Cousins are sometimes so low, 
Heaven only knows what you’ll be saying! 


And then there happened so often, Tom, 
Soft pressures of hands and fingers, 

And looks that were moulded to soften, Tom, 
And tones on which memory lingers ; 

That long ere the walk is half over, those strings 
Of your heart are all put in play, 

By the voice of those fair, demi-sisterly things, 
In not quite the most brotherly way. 


And the song of a Sister may bring to you, Tom, 
Such tones as the angels woo, 

But I fear if your Cousin should sing to you, Tom, 
You'll take her for an angel, too; 
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For so curious a note is that note of theirs, 
That you'll fancy the voice that gave it 

Has been all the while singing the National Airs, 
Instead of the Psalms of David. 


I once had a Cousin who sung, Tom, 
And her name may be namelesss now, 

But the sound of those songs is still young, Tom, 
Though we are no longer so: 

’Tis folly to dream of a bower of green 
When there is not a leaf on the tree ;— 

But ‘twixt walking and singing, that Cousin has been, 
God forgive her! the ruin of me. 


And now I care nought for society, Tom, 
And lead a most anchorite life, 
For I’ve loved myself into sobriety, Tom, 
And out of the wish for a wife ; 
But oh! if I said but half what I might say, 
So sad were the lesson ’twould give, 
That ’twould keep you from loving for many a day, 
And from Cousins—as long as you live. 


We shall terminate our extracts with can quote a portion only. Let the reader 
two additional pieces of another descrip- compare it with Mr. Thackeray’s Ode on 
tion—of the first of which, however, we the death of George IV. 











Beneath the marble, mud, or moss, 

Whiche’er his subjects shall determine, 
Entombed in eulogies and dross, 

The Island King is food for vermin ; 
Prisoned by scribblers and by salt, 

From Lethe and sepulchral vapours, 
His body fills his father’s vault, 

His character the daily papers. 


Well was he framed for royal seat; 

Kind to the meanest of his creatures, 
With tender heart and tender feet, 

And open purse and open features ; 
The ladies say who laid him out, 

And earned thereby the usual pensions, 
They never wreathed a shroud about 

A corpse of more genteel dimensions. 


He warred with half a score of foes, 

And shone—by proxy—in the quarrel; 
Enjoyed hard fights and soft repose, 

And deathless debt, and deathless laurel ; 
His enemies were scalped and flayed, 

Whene’er his soldiers were victorious+ 
And widows wept, and paupers paid, 

To make their Sovereign Ruler glorious. 


And days were set apart for thanks, 
And prayers were said by pious readers; 
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And laurel lavished on the ranks. 
And land was lavished on their leaders ; 
Events are writ by History’s pen: 
Though causes are too much to care for :-— 
Fame talks about the where and when, 
While folly asks the why and wherefore. 


In peace he was intensely gay, 
And indefatigably busy; 
Preparing gew-gaws every day, 
And shows to make his subjects dizzy: 
And hearing the report of guns, 
And signing the report of jailors, 
And making up receipts for buns, 


And patterns for the army tailors ; 





And building carriages and boats, 
And streets, and chapels, and pavilions, 
And regulating all the coats, 
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And all the principles of millions ; 
And drinking homilies and gin, 
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And chewing pork and adulation, 
And looking backwards upon sin, 
And looking forwards to salvation. 










The people, in his happy reign, 
Were blest beyond all other nations ; 
Unharmed by foreign axe or chain, 
Unhealed by civil innovations; 
They served the usual logs and stones, 
With all the usual rites and terrors ; 
And swallowed all their father’s bones, 
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And swallowed all their father’s errors.* 






















* . * 








His funeral was very grand, 
Followed by many robes and maces, 
And all the great-ones of the land, 
Struggling, as heretofore, for places ; 
And every loyal Minister 
Was there with signs of purse-felt sorrow, 
Save Pozzy, his lord Chancellor, 
Who promised to attend to-morrow. 





Peace to his dust! his fostering care 
By grateful hearts shall long be cherished, 

And all his subjects shall declare 

They lost a grinder when he perished fT 











* In the Sandwich Islands, no greater mark of respect can be paid to the parent, by 
the son, than the swallowing of part of his mortal remains. More civilized nations are 
content with the prejudices. 

t When the Sovereign of the Sandwich Islands dies, each of his subjects shows his re. 
spect for the deceased Prince, by extracting a valuable tooth from his head. 
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The last extract we shall make is the 
following very beautiful and musical 
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They who shall look upon the lead, 


In which a people's love hath shrined him, 


Shall say, when all the worst s said, 
Perhaps he leaves a worse behind him! 


Twelve years ago I made a mock 
Of filthy trades and traffics : 
I wondered what they meant by stock ; 
I wrote delightful sapphics: 
1 knew the streets of Rome and Troy, 
I supp’d with fates and furies; 
Twelve years ago I was a boy, 
A happy boy, at Drury’s. 


Twelve years ago!—how many a thought 
Of faded paints and pleasures 

Those whispered syllables have brought 
From memory’s hoarded treasures ! 

The fields, the forms, the beasts, the brooks, 
The glories and disgracés, 

The voices of dear friends, the looks 
Of old familiar faces. 


Kind Mater smiles again to me, 
As bright as when we parted ; 
I seem again the frank, the free, 
Stout-limbed, and simple-hearted ; 
Pursuing every idle dream, 
And shunning every warning ; 
With no hard work but Bovney Stream, 
No chill except Long Morning: 


Now stopping Harry Vernon’s ball, 
That rattled like a rocket ; 
Now hearing Wentworth’s “ fourteen all,” 
And striking for the pocket: 
Now feasting on a cheese and flitch, 
Now drinking from the pewter ; 
Now leaping over Chalvey ditch, 
Now laughing at my tutor. 


Where are my friends ?—I am alone, 
No.playmate shares my beaker— 
Some lie beneath the churchyard stone, 
And some before the Speaker ; 
And some compose a tragedy, 
And some compose a rondo; 
And some draw swords for liberty, 
And some draw pleas for John Doe. 


Tom Mill was used to blacken eyes, 
Without the fear of sessions; 


poem, which we give entire. 
** School and School-fellows.” 
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Charles Medler loath’d false quantities, 
As much as false professions. 
Now Mill keeps order in the land, 
A magistrate pedantic ; 
And Medler’s feet repose, unscann’d, 
Beneath the wide Atlantic. 


Wild Nick, whose oaths made such a din, 
Does Dr. Martext’s duty ; 

And Mallion, with that monstrous chin, 
Is married to a beauty ; 

And Darrel studies, week by week, 
His Mant, and not his Manton ; 

And Ball, who was but poor at Greek, 

Is very rich at Canton. 






And I am eight-and-twenty now— 
The world’s cold chain has bound me; 
And darker shades are on my brow, 
And sadder scenes around me: 
In Parliament I fill my seat, 
With many other noodles ; 
And lay my head in Jermyn-street, 
And sip my hock at Doodle’s. 


But often, when the cares of life 
Have set my temples aching, 
When visions haunt me of a wife, 

And duns await my waking, 
When Lady Jane is in a pet, 

Or Hobby in a hurry, 
When Captain Hazard wins a bet, 
Or Beaulieu spoils a curry: 


For hours and hours I think and talk 
Of each remembered hobby ; 
I long to lounge in Poet’s Walk— 
To shiver in the lobby ; 
I wish that I could run away 
From house, and court, and levee, 
Where bearded men appear to-day, 
Just Eton boys, grown heavy ; 


That I could bask in childhood’s sun, 
And dance o’er childhood’s roses ; 
And find huge wealth in one pound one, 

Vast wit in broken noses; 
And pray Sir Giles at Datchet Lane, 
And call the milk-maids houris ; 
That I could be a boy again— 
A happy boy at Drury’s. 
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Does not this poem possess no little of 
the tenderness, point, and delightful 
serio-comic brilliancy of Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s exquisite “ Ballad of Bouillié 
Baisse?” We cannot go very far wrong 
in declaring that this alone establishes 
Praed’s title toa very high rank among 
the lesser lights of poetry—by which we 
mean that class who achieve high excel- 
lence as masters of music, but cannot 
mount to the great heights on which the 
kings of song have their abode. There 
is in many of these pieces a delicacy of 
thought, a rythmic elegance and an epi- 
grammatic point, which rival the same 
qualities in Moore, and other celebrated 
composers of ‘“ occasional verse.” A 
striking part in Praed’s poetry is the 
choice of his personages, so to speak, 
from the “best society” as the new- 
fangled phrase hath it. His dramatis 
persone are Lady Clares, Lord Henrys, 
and the frequenters of Almacks. He 
rarely descends to homely life—and his 
muse moves serenely in the boudoirs of 
the upper circles of the nobility. We 
by no means notice this as a blemish. 
Weare sick and tired of the hackneyed 
criticism which objects to the introduc- 
tion of Lords and Honourables in novels 
and poems, Why not? These gentle- 
men are ‘men and brethren”’—and if 
they are not as amusing or entertaining 
as the rougher and-more impulsive types 
of humanity which are encountered in 
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the every-day battle of life, that is scarce- 
ly good ground for their total exclusion 
from books of prose or poetry which pro- 
fess to paint pictures of human life. 
Praed wrote of the society which he was 
accustomed to move in:—he probably 
knew a great deal more about the “‘man- 
ners and customs,” the habits, usages, 
failings and merits, of the aristocratic 
class, than of other portions of his fel- 
lows. It is to his praise that he has sur- 
rounded his duchesses and noble youth 
with a great deal of human interest. We 
laugh at their follies, sympathize with 
their aspirations; and thank the poet 
for outlining the figures so clearly and 
wittily. 

We sum up our brief notice of the pe- 
culiarities of Praed’s mind, by saying 
that he was the poet of good society— 
the temperate Anacreon, and respectable 
Aristophanes of the period in which he 
lived. The’ poems in these two hand- 
some volumes, were productive of a large 
amount of pleasure and amusement 
when they first appeared in England; 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the lovers of this species of writing, 
in our own country, will be glad to ob- 
tain them. We repeat that in our own 
opinion they are among the most witty, 
brilliant and musical verses of this de- 
partment of poetry, to be found in Eng- 
lish literature. 
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LV. 
CONCLUSION OF THE EARL’S NARRATIVE. 


“The rest of my narrative,” continued 
the Earl, “ may be related briefly. But, 
first, I shall tell you what you have no 
doubt understood ere this, that the young 
man who passes here under the name of 
Falconbridge is my son. Let me go on. 

* After his terrible, and successful plot, 
Sir William Powys, proceeded quietly to 
adopt and rear the child, of whom he had 
deprived me. But events soon occurred 
which overthrew all his calculations. A 
creditor who had a claim upon every foot 
of land which the baronet possessed, for- 
ced the payment of the debt, and thus 
Powys’ Court passed from its owner’s 
hands, as Denton had escaped from mine. 
The baronet was thus thrown upon the 
world, and had it not been for his son, 
Arthur, would have had no where to lay 
his head. The young man had married 
some time before, and now received his 
father and the child under his roof. 

“But Sir William was haunted eter- 
nally by a single thought. He dreaded 
the discovery by myself of the infant’s 
identity, and the thought of being com- 
pelled by law to part with him, aroused 
all the old hatred and jealousy in his 
heart, The boy already began to display 
unmistakable indications of his origin. 
He was the image of his mother, and no 
one who had ever seen Edith failed to 
note, and refer to this remembrance. 
People began to inquire why the haughty 
and aristocratic Sir William Powys had 
adopted and received as his own child, the 
son of a servantin his household. The 
gossips of the neigbourhood duly seized 
upon the matter—and began to shake 
their heads,—and ask if that poor young 
Mr. Fairfax had really lost his child. It 
was a vague and undefined idea in all 
minds ; but the question was not permit- 
ted to rest. 

“This state of things became at last so 
troublesome, that Sir William cast about 
him for some means of quieting the gos- 
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sips, and at the same time securing the 
infant from ever falling into my hands. 
The means all at once presented them- 
selves. A Mr. Falconbridge of the region 
was about emigrating to the Virginia Col- 
ony—and his wife, who was childless, had 
taken a great fancy tothe boy. Sir Wil- 
liam was not longin making up his mind. 
He sounded the parties, and discovered 
that they would willingly adopt the child 
as their own, and take charge of his fu- 
ture. The bargain was soon agreed upon, 
and when Mr. Falconbridge sailed for 
Virginia, he took my son with him, as 
his own child, and bearing his name. 
‘*Thus had crime reached its punish- 
ment. This man who had inflicted upon 
me such a cruel vengeance, was as cruelly 
woundedhimself. He loved the boy dearly, 
and was compelled to part with him. He 
cantinued in England, dependent upon 
the bounty of his son—but after some 
years even this was denied him. Arthur 
died, and his wife followed him. The 
family had subsisted upon the salary of a 
county office which the young man held ; 
and thus Sir William found himself with- 
out means of support, with a further 
cause of disquiet and apprehension. Ar- 
thur had left a little daughter. You know 
her, under the name of Cannie Powell, 
This daughter the poor man came to love 
with a doting affection; and to rear her 
ina manner suitable to her origin and 
rank now became the most cherished de- 
sire of her grandfather. Without means 
of doing so in the old world, Sir William 
came to the new. He crossed the ocean, 
and settled upon a small tract of land on 
the shores of the Chesapeake ; and thence 
came here to the mountains, for the health 
of his granddaughter. Soon after his 
arrival, he discovered a mine of silver and 
gold, and in working this mine, impelled 
by the desire of amassing money for his 
child, he secured that reputation for 
witchcraft, which ended in his arrest and 
trial. He had frequently seen his grand- 
son, young Falconbridge, in the Lowland, 
but shame had prevented him from reveal- 
ing their connection, and even from ma- 
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king his acquaintance, as a stranger, 
Assured of tue fact that the elder Fal- 
conbridge loved him, and regarded him 
as his son, he yielded to the hard fate 
which kept them asunder, and dedicated 
his life to little Cannie. When I came to 
Greenway, a year or two since, Sir Wil- 
liam was residing inthe mountain. Why 
I emigrated to America, you doubtless 
know. Stripped of Denton, and longing 
for new scenes, I came hither, and took 
possession of my property, like Leeds 
Castle, derived from Lord Culpepper 
through my mother. I never met Sir 
William, though I often hunted in the 
Fort Mountain—anda strange Providence 
threw us, for the first time, face to face, in 
the attitude of criminal and judge. By 
the side of the old man I saw my son, 
and my son’s cousin ; his grand children, 
both; and all strikingly alike. The 
strange resemblance which Falconbridge, 
as I shall call him still, bore to Arthur 
and Edith, impressed me powerfully on 
our first meeting, and one night, when he 
slept here, I stole at midnight to his cham- 
ber, led thither by an impulse which I 
could not resist. You know all, now, 
Captain Wagner. I have related my 
whole life. You are acquainted with the 
events which have occurred since the 
young man’s visit to this region ; I scarce 
dare to refer to them. An inscrutable 
Providence decreed that father and son 
should be rivals, in a mad infatuation for 
a woman ; that they should oppose each 
other sword in hand; that they should 
shed each other’s blood, though God be 
thanked, not to the death! The man 
whose act placed us in this unnatural at- 
titude, revealed all before it was too late. 
In our interview on the mountain, he 
confessed his crime, and prayed me in a 
trembling voice to forgive him. He had 
delivered some time before, a package to 
the youth for me, containing the whole 
explanation, which was strangely lost. 
But at least it came in time. No power 
can now arm us again. I shall never 
look more upon the woman whom my boy 
loves; I will warn him against her, for I 
feel that she is false and dangerous. 
“That is all, Captain,” said the Earl 
raising his head, and sighing deeply, but 
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no longer with the old painful expression, 
“T have related a strange history—’tis 
such, is it not ?—and you have listened 
as friend listens to friend. The narrative 
has been a singular relief to me; I feel 
light-hearted almost. I end by a serious 
and earnest petition. Iimpose upon you 
a duty which I knew you will gladly per- 
form. In the scenes of danger which my 
boy is about to enter, watch over his life, 
and bring him back safeto me. On the 
day of his return I will tell him that his 
name is not Falconbridge ; that his blood 
is my blood ; that I thank the Supreme 
Lord of this world, and all worlds that 
Edmund Lord Fairfax, the seventh of the 
name, and Baron of Cameron in the 
kingdom of Scotland, for such will be my 
boy,—is better than a mere nobleman, 
better than the greatest lord—a true heart- 
ed, noble souled gentleman !” 

The face of the glad father glowed as 
he spoke, and his form rose erect, with a 
pride and happiness which is indescriba- 
ble. 

“Yes, Captain!” said the Earl, with 
flushed cheeks, and brilliant eyes, “ yes, 
Falconbridge is a gentleman every inch 
of him! a nobleman by God’s patent, as 
by the king’s! In his presence, as I 
gazed at him, and listened to his voice; I 
have said, ‘This is a chevalier of old 
days!’ In his persuasive tones, in his 
clear, frank eyes, in his lips, in his whole 
bearing; in his rage, as when he smiled; 
I have seen the great soul of the boy, the 
pure gold of his nature! I have thrilled 
with a nameless delight, when he spoke ; 
I have gazed with longing into his deep, 
true eyes ; I have said ‘ What pride must 
this youth’s father feel!’ and you may 
understand now the emotion which I ex- 
perience when I can add ‘This man is 
my son,’ ” 

The Earl was silent, and Captain Wag- 
ner did not immediately reply. Leaning 
his head upon his huge hand, he reflected 
with absorbing interest upon the remark- 
able history which he had just heard. 
IIe remained thus absent and buried in 
thought, for a Jong time after the Earl 
ceased speaking. Then he raised his 
head, and uttered the characteristic 
words : 
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“Yes, a trump, or the devil take it!” 


The Earl smiled at the sonorous voice 
of the worthy soldier, and said: 


“You mean, my son?” 


“Yes, my Lord. And I beg you to ob- 
serve one fact—that when I say a man’s 
a trump, I mean the trump of hearts, that 
being the finest card, to my thinking. in 
the pack. I have always regarded your 
Lordship as a man of discrimination ; I 
think so now more than ever, or I’m a 
dandy! Yes, this Falconbridge is truly a 
gentleman, and that’s better, as you say, 
than being ‘noble’ so called. I am not 
myself a gentleman—don’t be waving 
your hand, my dear friend—I would have 
been, with training, if that satisfies you. 
I think in fact that a real marquis was 
spoiled when Captain Julius Wagner took 
to the border. Nevertheless in spite of 
this unfortunate state of things, I am ac- 
quainted with the article, and recognize 
it. I say Falconbridge is made of real 
gold! Let me hear anybody deny it! I’ll 
slice ’°em! Zounds! my Lord! loved 
him at first sight! I couldn’t keep my 
eyes off that proud-looking face of his— 
and when he dangled after that woman, 
I nearly cried! From the first, this young 
fellow bossed Wagner, or I’m a dandy! 
I am fond of your Lordship, but I honest- 
ly declare, that yonder on the Fort Moun- 
tain, 1 hoped he’d make a hole in your 
coat—that is to say—hum !—rather than 
be drilled himself! Friendly, that, eh, my 
Lord? But it’s true. It will show you 
how that boy has wrapped himself around 
my old heart: I growl like a miserable 
old bear, when he groans—he’s as much 
my son as your Lordship’s |” 


The Captain accompanied the words by 
a blow upon the table with his fist. 

“‘ There, there,” he said more calmly, 
“I’ve made a fool of myself—if I haven’t 
done a disgraceful piece of courting. The 
fact is, my Lord, I want a manor on the 
Opequon, and it occurred to me that this 
was the way to get around you. I have 
no sort of liking for this lofty headed 
youngster, but I praise him, you see, to 
arrive at my own ends. Is the ‘ Redbud 
Manor’ still unoccupied, my Lord ?” 


And the Captain gazed with a look of 
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earnest inquiry into the countenance of 
Lord Fairfax. 

The Earl smiled. It was a happy smile 
—no longer grim and melancholy, as on 
former occasions, 

** You are a bungling courtier, Captain 
Wagner,” he said, “and I predict will 
never become a very distinguished diplo- 
matist. But I’ll make a contract with 
you. Bring my boy back safely, and I’ll 
make you a deed to twice as many acres 
as the ‘ Redbud’ tract. Is it a bargain?” 

“No, my Lord,” returned the Captain, 
“it is nothing of the sort. The fact is, 
the ‘ Redbud’ land is miserably barren— 
not half equal to my wife’s property which 
joins it. No, your Lordship, and at pres- 
ent Captain Wagner is talking seriously, 
by the book—I’ll receive no pay, for look- 
ing after that youngster, any more than 
I would for guarding Julius, Lord Wag- 
ner, the second of the name and Baron 
of Winchester in the Kingdom of Virgi- 
nia! I'll be by him, and keep the balls 
off him—if I don’t I’m a dandy! And 
so that’s all. Let me now go and carry 
out my other promise—that of bringing 
Lord Fairfax, the younger, to Greenway. 
The sun is getting low, and it is time to 
be on the road. Your Lordship wishes 
him to come sleep here ?” 

“Yes Captain. You will pardon the 
weakness of a futher whose son is going 
on a perilous expedition to-morrow; I 
would see him once more.” 

“Right, right! I’ve had boys myself, 
and I know what that means; you want 
to have the youngster here close to you.” 

The Earl smiled and inclined. 

“It is one of my chief happinesses in 
this lonely region to have by my side a 
friend like yourself, sir, who understands 
me. Go then—’tis another obligation 
still.’”” 

‘*Stop that talking, my Lord. Julius 
Wagner’s a good fellow, but no such 
great things after all. I’ll go bring him 
—whether he wants to come or not—or 

I’m a dandy !” 

With which words, the Borderer issued 
forth, and mounting Injunhater, hastened 
to the Ordinary. Two hours afterwards, 
Falconbridge, as we shull continue to call 
him, was seated in the great apartment at 
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Greenway, conversing with George, the 
Earl and the Captain. 


LVI. 
THE CONFLAGRATION. 


We might pause here to note the 
strange and moving attitudes which 
some of the personages of our narra- 
tive sustained toward each other. We 
might exhibit the good Earl in the 
presence of his son, listening with smiles 
as the young man talks:—or returning 
to the day when Falconbridge visited the 
Fort Mountain, we might dwell on the 
secret attraction which he felt toward 
his little cousin, and the sympathetic 
affection of the child in return. 

We might dedicate some pages to this 
series of reflections, but it is not necessa- 
ry. It is well that such is the fact. Our 
narrative is not ended. It must depict 
more than one additional scene of pas- 
sion before it concludes. The hours are 
even now descending upon the actors in 
the valley and the mountain, at the Ordi- 
nary, and Greenway. 

For a long time the ‘jccupants of the 
old border mansion continued to con- 
verse upon a variety of topics. Falcon- 
bridge was gloomy and the victim evi- 
dently of an incurable sadness—but he 
no longer cherishes any ill-will toward 
the Earl. It is true, he still wondered 
at the scene in the Fort, and vainly 
racked his brain to account for the ac- 
tion of Lord Fairfax: but a more ab- 
sorbing thought filled his agitated mind ; 
the terrible secret which had been re- 
vealed to him by Mr. Argal, 

He looked older. His countenance, 
which before had been the model of 
youthful beauty, began to shrink away, 
and present the traits of age. Tis 
cheeks were hollow, his eyes dim—his 
lips were filled with inexpressible sor- 


*row; or wore a smile of such sadness 


that the Earl was moved almost to tears 
as he gazed. 

As the hours drew on, however, some- 
thing of this gloom disappeared from 
the fine face. Captain Wagner directed 
the conversation toward the events ef 
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the morrow—the march on the Indi- 
ans—the fated struggle. Then Fal- 
conbridge aroused himself. His eyes 
glanced, his cheek flushed, when the 
soldier drew a picture of the murdered 
women and children, the face of the 
young man became menacing and dark— 
the war fever began to replace the som- 
bre brooding. George never removed 
his eyes for a moment from Falcon- 
bridge. The youth seemed to be drawn 
to him by an irresistible attraction—the 
manly eyes of the boy uttered plainly 
the emotions of his heart—the deep affec- 
tion which he felt toward the other. In- 
deed, this feeling amounted to a pas- 
sion almost—and if, amid the advancing 
scenes of our narrative, we have not 
paused to dwell upon this beautiful 
friendship, it was not because it did 
not possess all the elements of an ex- 
quisite picture. From the first day of 
their meeting, these two natures bad em- 
braced so to speak. The two youths had 
recognized in each other many similar 
traits, and heart spoke to heart, with the 
frankness and sincerity which spring 
from nobility of soul. With the eWer it 
was a sentiment of affection, almost ten- 
derness—with George not only that: he 
looked up to his friend as ‘to one who 
should be taken as a model—as to his su- 
perior, and bright exemplar in all things. 

Long afterwards when a new world 
had risen from the ruins of the old— 
when a long stormy life had thrown the 
youth into contact with all varieties of 
excellence and nobility and moral gran- 
deur—when, a gray-haired man, George 
returned to this region,—he gazed on the 
scenes which his friend had once moved 
in; and said with a sigh, which sounded 
strangely from him, “‘ There never was 
anybody else like him !” 

So the long hours fled away into the 
darkness of the past—and at night the 
occupants at Greenway retired. It was 
the last time they ever met, all, together 
in the old apartment. 

In an heur they were slumbering qui- 
etly—but they were destined to be awa- 
kened. 

Falconbridge was sleeping as tranquil- 
ly as an infant, when suddenly he felt a 
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violent grasp on his arm, and the voice 
of Captain Wagner thundered : 

“Wake, comrade! They’re on us at 
last !” 

The young man sprang from his 
couch and rapidly dressed himself with- 
out speaking. George, who slept in the 
same room, did the same. 


“ They’re on us, or the devil fly away 
with it!” eried the Captain, “‘come, hur- 
ry! His Lordship’s waiting by this time. 
I sent the messenger to his room !” 

“The messenger?” asked Falconbridge 
coolly. 


“Yes! Just look out and you’ll see 
what news he brought !” 

As he spoke the Captain raised the 
curtain of the window and pointed to 
the west. Above the belt of forest 
soared a tongue of flame, and the coun- 
try was illuminated for miles by a great 
conflagration. . 

‘The Ordinary !” said George. 


“Yes, the Ordinary! By the horns of 
the devil! Youare right! Come friends! 
There’s not a moment to lose !” 


And the Captain hurried down to the 
large apartment where, while sleeping as 
his wont was in one of the couches, the 
messenger from the tavern had aroused 
him. 

Lord Fairfax was already dressed, and 
speaking rapidly to the man who had 
brought the intelligence: George and 
Falconbridge entered, as he was doing 
80. 

The news was quickly communicated 
to all. The band of Indians who had 
made a feint of directing their march to- 
ward the Potomac, did so only to mask 
their real plan. They had turned back 
suddenly and descended upon Winches- 
ter, and the Greenway Court manor, 
burning and murdering as they went. 
They had come thus, duly to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Ordinary, and at once 
proceeded to attack that mansion. The 
occupants could make little or no resist- 
ance—the savages had taken the place 
and set it on fire an hour before. The 


fat landlord, Van Doring, had been killed 
on his threshold—every servant but the 
one who related these events had fallen 
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victim to the assailants: and the savages 
had finally hastened away, in a southern 
direction, carrying with them as priso- 
ners, Mrs. Butterton, Monsieur Jambot 
and Major Ilastyluck who had slept at 
the tavern—as beasts of burden to bear 
the plunder on their shoulders. 


The Captain bounded again as he 
heard this, and growled rather than said: 
“To horse! to horse !” 


With which words he rushed from the 
apartment. In ten minutes every one 
was mounted, and a learned consulta- 
tion was held as to the propriety of 
leaving Greenway undefended. 


““They’re gone southwest! I know 
em,” said the soldier bravely, “the at- 
tack on us here would have been made 
before this if they had not been afraid 
that the house was regularly garrisoned!” 


The servant who had brought the in- 
telligence corroborated this view, and 
Stated that he had heard the Indians dis- 
cuss in broken English, the question of 
attacking Greenway. They had given 
up the idea, upon the identical grounds 
mentioned by the Captain—and had 
hastened toward the South, leaving him 
tied in the burning house, from which he 
had managed however to escape. 

This settled all doubt: and in a mo- 
ment the four men were spurring rapidly 
to the scene of the catastrophe. 


, 


A horrible spectacle awaited them. 
The mansion was wrapt in devouring 
flames, and on the portico were lying no 
less than six dead bodies, among which 
was seen the portly form of Mynheer 
Van Doring, scalped and bleeding from 
many mortal wounds, <A sight if any- 
thing more terrible was presented in 
front of the Ordinary. Several infant 
children, belonging to the dead servants 
of the establishment were hanging in 
trees, transfixed with arrows. The In- 
dians had evidently perpetrated this 
shocking tragedy in sport—and while 
the Earl and his companions were gazing 
at the contorted forms, another barbarity 
still was revealed. The stable of the Or- 
dinary was burning like the mansion, 
and the cries of some cattle and sheep 
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which were shut in made the night hid- 
eous to the listeners.* 

The first act of the party was to drag 
the dead bodies out of the flames, and 
liberate the cattle which went bellowing 
with terror into the forest. Then the 
Captain leaped into the saddle and cast a 
rapid glance around him. A number of 
settlers, for the most part wild hun- 
ters, had assembled, attracted from their 
homes by the soaring flames of the burn- 
ing mansion. To these the Borderer, 
who seemed on fire with rage, addressed 
himself in quick, brief words. His di- 
rections were succinct and simple. They 
were to disperse in all quarters and 
arouse the inhabitants—the men would 
meet at the “Three Oaks” near the 
house of Mr. Argal’s—a point in the 
prairie which every settler was acquaint- 
ed with. He himself would spend the 
night in scouring the country. The va- 
rious parties would assemble at daybreak, 
or sunrise at the latest. 

These directions were rapidly obeyed. 
The hunters dispersed and burried away, 
disappearing with long strides in the 
gathering darkness. 

‘* Now friends!” said Captain Wagner 
to the Earl and his companions, “let 
every man imitate me. There’s no time 
for ceremony! I would bite off my head 
for this hoggish stupidity of mine! I 
trusted that fellow who brought me the 
news that the band had gone back, and 
would slay him where he stood if he 
were here! To work! I will go and 
bring the boys from Winchester, where 
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they were to assemble to-day—for day’s 
coming. Go arm, gentlemen! arm ; this 
is only the beginning of the sight you’re 
going to see!” 

And saluting, the Borderer put spur to 
his huge animal, and took the road to 
Winchester at a thundering gallop. 

“TI will return to Greenway Court, gen- 
tlemen,” said the Earl, with his old grim 
expression, “I will send all my servants 
in every direction—and then join you at 
the ‘ Three Oaks’ at daybreak.” 

With these words he left the room and 
soon disappeared like the Captain, at a 
rapid gallop. 

George and Falconbridge looked at 
each other. The same thought had oc- 
curred to them at the same instant. The 
Indians had gone southward—in the di- 
rection of Mr. Argal’s: in the direction 
of the Fort Mountain! 

No word was uttered: a simultaneous 
movement of the head—the spur in the 
sides of their horses—and they separated 
and were lost in the darkness. 


LVI. 
THE SEARCH. 


Falconbridge pushed his spirited ani- 
mal until the courser rather bounded 
than ran. 

The great trees flitted by like spectres; 
the prairie glimmered, and fied behind 
him ; darting onward like some phantom 
of the German poets, he resembled rather 





* Such pictures as are here given must not be credited to the imagination of the 


present writer. 


The historian of the valley, Samuel Kercheval says: “The Indians 


dragged the dead body back to the house, threw it in, plundered the house of what they 
chose, and then set fire to it. While the house was in flames, consuming the body of Mr. 
Painter, they forced from the arms of their mothers, four infant children, hung them up 
in trees, shot them in savage sport and left them hanging. They then set fire to a stable 
in which were enclosed a parcel of sheep and calves, thus cruelly and wantonly tor- 


turing to death the dumb animals. 


After these atrocities they moved off with forty- 


eight prisoners, among whom were Mrs. Painter, five of her daughters and one of her 
sons: a Mrs. Smith and several of her children, among them a lad of twelve or thirteen 
‘years old, a fine, well grown boy, and remarkably fleshy. This little fellow, it will 


presently be seen, was destined to be the victim of savage cruelty. . . . . 


One of 


the Painters, with Myers, ran over that night tu Powell’s fort,” etc. 





KercHEvAL, Page 105. 
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the wild image of a feverish dream than 
a real man of flesh and blood. 

A terrible dread had seized upon him. 
The Indians had gone directly toward 
Mr. Argal’s. She was slain perhaps— 
even now she might be weltering in her 
blood! That tender and beautiful face 
might be gashed by the tomakawk—the 
scalping knife might have encircled the 
white temples,—and the mass of raven 
curls which he had often twined around 
his fingers might be hanging at the belt 
of a savage! 

The thought maddened him almost, 
and he felt with something like a dread- 
ful shudder that he loved this woman 
still. 

All the nobility and pity of his high 
nature was aroused. She had trifled 
with him perhaps—she had played with 
his deep love—but after all, she was a 
woman, a weak woman! She was even 
more than that! She was a poor feeble 
girl, smitten by the hand of the Almigh- 
ty, and irresponsible! Could he think of 
her lying in her blood on the threshold, 
and turn away coldly with the thought, 
“She has deceived me—I care nothing ?” 

No, that was not possible. She was 
sacred to him still—if all was ended be- 
tween them. [Ilis life was a bauble; of 
no value; he cared naught for it: he 
would fulfill that promise which he had 
made to her father. He would still 
guard her from harm, and if necessary, 
die for her. 

Ile fled on more rapidly. Sir John 
panted, and the foam flew from his jaws. 
Then suddenly the house rose in the 
darkness. 

All was silent. The young man leaped 
to the ground and rushed in. 





* Again we must warn the reader against attributing these details to ourselves. 
cheval says: 
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As he entered he stumbled and almost 
fell over a dead body. An awful shud- 
der convulsed him. He scarcely dared 
to look down. Leaning for an instant 
against the framework of the door, a sort 
of mist passed before him, and he shook 
from head to foot. Then he summoned 
all his strength, and knelt down, passing 
his trembling hand over the figure. It 
was a woman, but not the form of her he 
sought. A deep breath filled the bosom 
of the young man as he rose erect. Step- 
ping over the corpse of the servant, he 
hastened in, and going to the fire-place, 
struck a light. The apartment was all 
at once illuminated. An awful spectacle 
presented itself. 

All around lay the corpses of the ser- 
vants of the establishment, in attitudes 
of indescribable agony, as they had died. 
The room was rifled, the furniture bro- 
ken. On more than one object was a 
bloody stain which indicated a desperate 
struggle. This, however, was the least 
of the spectacle. There was another 
element—an object, or rather five ob- 
jects which sent the blood to his breast, 
and made him turn sick with horror. 

To the four corners of the room were 
affixed by knives driven through them 
into the wall, the quartered body of 
Mr. Argal. On the summit of a stake 
which leaned against the mantel-piece, 
the bleeding head of the unhappy man 
looked, with a ghastly grin upon the fea- 
tures, at the intruder.* 

The young man recoiled before the ter- 
rible sight, step by step, until he touched 
the opposite wall. He seemed endeavour- 
ing to fly from the grinning mouth, the 
lacklustre eyes. 

Then suddenly he remembered the ob- 






Ker- 


“The remaining two” Indians “resolved not to give up their prey, found it necessary 
to proceed more cautiously; and going to the least exposed side of the house, one was 
raised upon the shoulders of the other to an opening in the logs, some distance above the 
level of Mr. Williams, who did not consequently observe the manauvre, from which he 


fired and shot Mr. Williams d2ad. 


The body was instantly quartered and hung to the 


four corners of the building, and the head stuck upon a fence stake in front of the door. 
This brave man was the father of the venerable Edward Williams, the clerk of Hardy 


County Court.” 
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ject of his visit, which had disappeared 
from his mind for an instant. Her fig- 
ure was not among the corpses on the 
floor—was it elsewhere ? 

With the flaring light raised above his 
head, he rushed though the house from 
top to bottom—-with clenched teeth— 
breathing heavily—searching for what 
he dared not to think of. 

It was not visible. Then she too had 
been carried away prisoner—every mo- 
ment that he tarried, increased the dis- 
tance between them. Turrying back to 
the main room, he passed through it 
with averted head and shuddering limbs. 
Stepping over the dead body of the we- 
man at the threshold, he ground the 
light beneath his heel, and leaving the 
mansion with its horrors to darkness 
and silence, leaped into the saddle and 
darted off in the direction of the “ Three 
Oaks.” 


LVIII. 


AT THE HOUSE IN THE MOUNTAIN. 


George had meanwhile directed his 
course as rapidly as Falconbridge toward 
the Fort Mountain. 

The same terrible fear made his heart 
turn cold, and his temples throb with 
fever. His imagination also made a 
picture for itself—the form of a young 
girl stretched dead upon the ground, all 
mangled, and bloody from the blows of 
the savages. 

They spared no age or sex—hence they 
could not have passed over Cannie, if 
they had gone, as they probably had 
done, to the Fort Mountain. The child 
whom he loved more than he loved his 
life, was dead—-she would smile for him 
no more—all his future was to be dark- 
ness and despair. 

With a quivering lip, and eyes moist 
yet fiery, George fled across the prairie 
at a desperate pace, driving the spur, 
cruelly, into the sides of his little animal. 

More than once the horse stumbled 
and nearly fell in the tall grass—but a 
powerful lift of the bridle held him up :— 
again he fled onward, like the shadow of 


[November 


a darting bird across the weird expanse, 
toward the river. 

The stream was reached, and soon 
crossed. Into the frowning gorge, up 
the winding road, over rocks and fallen 
trees which the animal cleared bound 
after bound, the boy rushed on. 

His horse reared and almost fell at the 
door of the mountain dwelling—the as- 
cent had been cruelly exhausting. 

George entered. An old servant was 
holding Mr. Powell in his arms, and 
staunching a deep wound in his temple. 
The old man was insensible—the servant 
was groaning and uttering exclamations. 

It was some time before George could 
extort, anything from the servant, who 
only cried, ‘Such a country! such a 
country! Oh! for England again!” 

At lasthe was mastered by thestern tone 
and resolute command in George’s voice— 
he related what had happened. 

An hour before, the Indians, in large 
numbers, had surprised the dwelling, 
and carried off Cannie. His master had 
fought desperately, but was soon over- 
powered—a blow from a tomahawk had 
struck him down. Then the house had 
been rifled, and the band hurried away, 
right over the summit of the mountain, 

“And where were you?” thundered 
the youth in a tone which made the ser- 
vant quake, “cowardly wretch! Why 
are you alive, to speak to me—when your 
mistress is a prisoner of the Indians?” 

The truth soon came out. The ser- 
vant had fled into the woods, and re- 
turned only when, from his hiding place, 
he saw the band depart. 

As he finished his reluctant explana- 
tion, the old man opened his eyes, and 
looked vaguely around. 

““George,” he murmured, “where is 
Cannie?” 

And with a violent movement he strove 
to rise to his feet. : 

* Sit still, Sir William ! there, sit still!” 
said the servant, holding him. 

“What have you done with my child?” 
cried the old man, flushing to the tem- 
ples, and speaking in a tone of such 
terrible anguish that it made the hearers 
tremble, “‘where is my child? Bring 
her hither !” 
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He resembled a lion at bay, as he thus 
spoke, with glaring eyes; but his strength 
suddenly failed him. The blood gushed 
from the deep wound; and stretching his 
arms out wildly he exclaimed, as he fell 
fainting: 

“My child! my child!” 

George’s face had turned so pale that 
it frightened the servant and made him 
recoil almost. His teeth were clenched 
like iron, and his eyes burned with a 
steady and meaning flame, which indi- 
cated the depth to which his nature was 
aroused. No one would have recognized 
in the man of resolute coldness, who 
stood gazing at the inanimate form, the 
gay and smiling boy which he had al- 
ways appeared to be. 

George was passing through that or- 
deal which tempers the metal, and makes 
the soul steel for the real struggles of 
life. 

““Take care of your master, and bind 
up his wound,” he said hoarsely, “1 
leave him in your charge. If he asks 
for his daughter, or for me, when he re- 
vives, say I told you I had gone to bring 
her back or to die with her! Remember!” 

And leaving the room, he mounted his 
panting animal and pushed down the 
steep declivity as he had ascended. 

The gorge was passed—the river cross- 
ed—-through the prairie, which began to 
glimmer in the first light of daybreak, 
he rapidly advanced toward the ‘“ Three 
Oaks.” 

Many settlers had assembled, and 
others were apprpaching from every 
quarter. Above the crowd, motionless 
as a statue, on his white horse, the form 
of Falconbridge rose clearly against the 
sky. 

From the North Captain Wagner, fol- 
lowed by a number of hunters, approach- 
ed at a tremendous gallop. 


LIX, 
THE DEVIL’S GARDEN. 


It is the evening succeeding the scenes 
which have just been related. 
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The sun is near its setting. 
A stream of crimson light, as red as 
blood, bathes the valleys and mountains, ” 
colouring tree trunks, and mossy rocks 
and flowing streams, with its ruddy 
splendor. 

As the day declines, the deep flush as- 
cends the trees, and creeps up the preci- 
pices—with a stealthy crawl, ,like some 
variegated wild animal, disappearing in 
the depths of the gorges. 

Finally it raises the golden crown from 
the top of the Blue Ridge—-fades from 
the pines of the wave-like Massinutton, 
and lingers for an instant on the Great 
North Mountain, and those serried ranges 
which extend, like the huge ribs of sume 
prostrate giant, through the region which 
is watered by Lost River. 

One pinnacle only at last remains illu- 
minated. It raises its mighty head ab- 
ruptly from the valley, at a point not 
many miles south of the spot where Lost 
River sinks and disappears at the base of 
the mountain, which vainly seeks to bar 
its advance. 

There is something no Jess curious than 
majestic about this vast pile, which is 
appropriately styled, by one who has de- 
scribed it, a “truly wonderful work of 
Nature.” 

Between two ranges of the bristling 
mountain, a strip of ground, about half 
a mile wide, commences ascending from 
the head of ‘‘ Trout Run,” and continues 
to mount gradually for the distance of 
three miles. Then it suddenly termi- 
nates in a dizzy precipice——a vast Titanic 
pile of dark granite, such as the giants 
who warred against the gods might have 
heaped up as a memorial of one of their 
slain brethren. The immense mass is 
entirely separate from the surrounding 
mountains—yawning chasms upon each 
hand present an impassable gulf—in 
front the precipice descends as straight 
as an arrow to the depth of five hundred 
feet. 

The details of this singular natural 
wonder, are no less striking than the ob- 
ject itself. 

A portion of the summit is covered 
with fiat rocks, forming a natural pave- 
ment—interrupted here and there by 
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fissures,—and on the eastern edge stands 
a@ gigantic bust in granite—the head, 
‘ neck and shoulders, clearly defined :— 
the whole presenting to the eye ‘‘a frown- 
ing and terrific appearance.” Near this 
figure, which gives its name to the peak, 
formerly stood a granite pillar, ten or 
twelve feet high—two or more feet in 
diameter,.and four-square. This pillar 
has been broken from its base by some 
convulsion of the earth or the elements, 
and reclines in the form of an arch across 
one of the fissures of which we have 
spoken. 

This is the summit. But the strange 
details of the peak are not exhausted. 
About a hundred feet below the base of 
the statue a door leads into deep caverns 
in the rock. After leaving the entrance, 
the explorer finds himself in an apart- 
ment with level floor and ceiling—from 
which a flight of stone steps ascend to 
another still larger. In like manner 
twelve flights of steps give access to 
twelve apartments—the last of which is 
just beneath the pavement of the sum- 
mit, ang is lighted by one of the fissures 
already described.* 

Such is ‘“*The Devil’s Garden.” And 
to this wild scene we now beg the reader 
to accompany us. 

For a time no living thing is seen, ex- 
cept some huge eagle, sailing by on broad 
wings, above Lost River, a flying fallow 
deer, or a bear, slowly shaking his black 
head, and vanishing in the tangled thickets 
of the mountain side. 

The sun slowly sinks, and his last 
beams linger on the weird-looking statue, 
and the vast mass of piled up granite 
which soars above. 

The wild scene, with its billowy ranges, 
and glimmering torrents grows wilder— 
the denizens of the night begin to awake 
in their lairs and prowl abroad to seek 
their prey—over the immense horizon, 
all bristling with jagged peaks and preci- 
pices, the solemn grandeur, and rude 
magnificence slowly yield to a brooding 
gloom,—the scene is an overturned world, 
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convulsed and shattered—the very genius 
of desolation descends and reigns, on his 
blood-red throne of mountains. 

The blazing shield at last sinks be- 
neath the horizon, and night stretches its 
broad pall, prepared to throw it over the 
whole. 

At this moment a slight rustling might 
have been heard at the entrance to the 
caverns, on the declivity of the peak, and 
a swarthy face appeared at the opening 
followed ere long by a strange and re- 
pulsive-looking figure, which remained 
for a time motion'ess in the gathering 
gloom. 


LX. 


THE HALF-BREED. 


The figure which thus obtruded itself 
upon the wild scene, belonged apparently 
to no nation or class, if, indeed, to the 
race of human beings. It was never- 
theless possessed of a revolting interest, 
so to speak, and a lover of the horrible 
and picturesque united would have feast- 
ed his eyes upon the animal. 

He was a half-breed, about five feet 
high, with a deep yellow, or sallow com- 
plexion, a gigantic breadth of chest, long 
monkey-like arms, and legs which re- 
sembled the crooked and gnarled boughs 
of a distorted oak. His forehead was 
scarcely an inch in height—his small 
eyes, as cunning agd cruel as a ser- 
pent’s, rolled beneath bushy brows ; his 
nose was crooked like a hawk’s bill, 
and the hideous mouth, stretching al- 
most from ear to ear, was disfigured with 
protruding tusks like those of a wild 
boar. The half-breed was clad as an In- 
dian, with doeskin leggings and breeches, 
but his rugged chest and shoulders were 
bare. His enormous flat feet were cased 
in huge moccasins; and in his belt he 
carried a knife, a horseman’s pistol, and 
a tomahawk, to the unwiped edge of 





* The description of this singular place is taken, almost word for word, from Kerche- 


val’s “ History of the Valley.”—Appenpix, page 465:—heading “ The Devil’s Garden.” 
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which still clung a quantity of bloody 
human hair. 

Such was the figure which now cau- 
tiously emerged from the cavern, and 
cast a keen and searching glance upon 
the panorama of forest, mountain and 
river. This look seemed to plunge into 
the obscurest depths of the gorges—be- 
neath the heaviest foliage, and to descry 
every object within the range of human 
vision. 

** All’s safe so far!” muttered the half- 
breed in a guttural and discordant voice, 
with a slight French accent; “they have 
either not followed us, or the trick has 
deceived them. We may lay low here 
a day or two safely, until the alarm has 
blown over—then to work again!” 

As he spoke, with a sneering and hor- 
rible smile, a light hand was laid upon 
his shoulder. He started and turned 
suddenly, half drawing his long knife. 
Then at sight of the intruder on his 
reverie, he returned the weapon slowly, 
as if against his will, to its place, and 
said sullenly, with an unconscious scowl 
full of hatred and menace : 

““What does the son of War Eagle 
want with me?” 

“T would speak to the Yellow Ser- 
pent,” said a grave, collected voice in 
the Indian tongue; “the day is done, 
and the hour has come for talking.” 

With these words the young Indian, 
Lightfoot, who was the intruder, leaned 
back against the rock, and fixed his eyes 
upon the threatening countenance of his 
companion. 

Lightfoot was clad as we have seen 
him on a former occasion. His slender 
but nervous limbs, with their rounded 
but clearly defined muscles, were cased 
in pliant doeskin ; his narrow feet with 
the lofty, deer-like instep, based them- 
selves firmly on the crag ; above his fore- 
head waved the variegated plume which 
indicated his chiefship. There was the 
same calm air of grave, almost melan- 
choly dignity—the same clear yet mild 
expression in the eyes—as before, his 
figure, and attitude, and whole bearing 
were characterized by the simple and 
exquisite grace of a nobleman of the 
great forests. 
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“ And what does Lightfoot come to say 
—talk it out!” said the discordant voice, 
which attempted to assume an accent of 
friendly interest; ‘“‘ the time is passing, 
and much must be done.” 

“Will the Serpent return to the war- 
path again?” said Lightfoot as before 
in the Indian tongue—then with a sud- 
den change in his expression, from grav- 
ity to scorn, he added, “‘ but there is no 
war trail! The braves are on the path 
to the cabins of women and children. 
The white warriors are away, and the 
Catawbas creep over the fences in the 
night—they are rabbits, not panthers |” 

And the lip of the Indian curled. His 
words produced a strong effect on the 
half-breed. The snake-like eye flashed 
fire, and with a guttural sound like the 
growl of a wild animal, he laid his hand 
on his knife, and seemed about to throw 
himself upon the speaker. 

The young Indian did not move a 
muscle, or remove his scornful eyes from 
With a 
movement wholly simple and unostenta- 
tious, he rested his hand on the hilt of 
a long poinard in his belt, and continued 
to gaze at the other. 

“Does Lightfoot know what he is 
saying?” said the half-breed, growling 
and letting his hand fall. 

“Yes, the truth,” was the reply. 

“I am one of these Catawbas.” 

“7 know that you are.” 

** And you tell me to my face I am a 
rabbit: you dare!” 

“JT dare!” said Lightfoot with su- 
perb scorn, ‘it is little to dare |” 

Again the hand of the Yellow Ser- 
pent wandered to his weapon: but he 
seemed to want courage to attack his ad- 
versary. <A glance at the precipice near 
which they were standing—a glance as 
rapid as lightning, and full of horrible 
menace, betrayed the thought which 
passed through his mind. But it was 
not carried into act. The young man 
seemed to exert a singular influence over 
him—he evidently hated him bitterly, 
but he cowered almost before his eye, 
and yielded in the contest. The threat- 
ening scowl disappeared: the hand fell 
again: with a grin which was even 
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more repulsive than the frown, he said in 
a wheedling and insinuatinz voice ‘ 

* Lightfoot is bold and outspoken as 
he has always been—as his great father 
was before him, for whom twelve tribes 
mourned when the blood ran out of his 
brave bosom. But let the Yellow Ser- 
pent give Lightfoot a piece of advice. 
These words are dangerous, and the war- 
riors would want to kill him. They are 
nothing to the Serpent. Ile is a half- 
breed, and knows more than the red- 
faces. He is Lightfuot’s friend and would 
serve him.” 

‘“‘ Yellow Serpent,” said the young In- 
dian, returning to his calm expression, 
**do you believe in the Great Spirit?” 

The half-breed grinned and replied. 

‘IT believe in the Great Evil Spirit— 
what the palefaces call the Devil—for he 
talks to me, and tells me what to do.” 

“1 believe that, Serpent. But there 
is a good Spirit, too, and he is the bad 
Spirit’s master.” 

The half-breed shook his head. 

“« Are you certain of that, Lightfoot?” 

“T am certain. It is Manitou—the 
great and good. The Dove of the Moun- 
tain told me this long ago.” 

“Ah! ah! the Dove of the Moun- 
tain!” was the grinning and sneering re- 
ply, “you are a friend of the Dove!” 

“Tam, She has made me better. I 
am evil, but not so much as I was.” 

“It is a pity that the tribe took her 
prisoner. But what about the Great 
Spirit ?” 

“T would ask if you think you do 
right, Yellow Serpent, when you put to 
death women and children ?” 

“They are whites,” said the half- 
breed with very great surprise; “ you 
see we strangle the brood when they are 
young to get rid of them.” 

“You are cowards! Yes, laches! 
laches !”’ said the young Indian with 
sudden vehemence, and using a term 
which he had derived from the French 
allies of the savages, ‘‘ldches! You are 
a dog, Yellow Serpent! But, no, not 
even dogs would be so cowardly !” 

And the young Indian’s eyes were ter- 
rible for their depth of indignation. The 
half-breed cowered before him, and dared 
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not speak. He seemed to want nerve. 
With a dark scowl, which had in it some- 
thing tragic and dangerous from its sub- 
tlety and veiled menace, he muttered : 

“ Lightfoot is a great sagamore. The 
Serpent is not as noble as he is. Let 
Lightfoot speak.” 

“Listen, then, Yellow Serpent,” said 
the Indian stretching out his hand, and 
speaking in a voice of such nobility and 
solemn earnestness that the furious and 
shuddering half-breed was subdued by 
its very tones: “listen, Serpent, and 
pay attention to what I am about to say. 
In this world are two tribes of men— 
they are the evil and the good. There 
is but one master over all, the Great 
Spirit. The Evil One is his slave, but 
is not chained. It is his business to 
make the tribes commit evil; and even 
now he is in your heart, though you do 
not see him. But the Good Spirit is not 
idle, or indifferent to the happiness of 
his creatures. He is yonder in the clouds 
looking down, and watching. He speaks 
in the thunder of the mountains—the 
lightning is the flash of his eye; his fin- 
ger marks the track of the rivers; he is 
the Father of this world and its people. 
Not a tribe roams the forest. from the 
sand hills of the mighty lakes, to the 
Big Water of the South—from the Min- 
nehaha to the land of Shawandasee— 
which is not beneath his eye. He sends 
to all, the bright seasons, the moon of 
strawberries, and the moon of cohonks ; 
—mondamin grows for all, and plenty 
crowns the feasts of all the mighty tribes 
of the beautiful world. But in these tribes 
there are some whom the Master of Life 
looks on with smiles—there are others 
upon whom he frowns. He frowns on 
the bad, on the cruel, on the oppressors 
of the weak, on tho slayers of women 
and children! Once these evil people 
made him angry, and the sea swept over 
them—but the land was repeopled; then 
they grew on evilas before. The Mas- 
ter sent his son to heal the sick ones, and 
to make men pure again. They nailed 
him on across, and killed him! But be- 
fure he died he told them many things, 
and among the rest he said ‘ Let the 
children come to me—the Master loves 
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them, and his land is full of them.’ He 
loved them because they were weak and 
helpless--and he told the tribes, not the 
redfaces only but all, to love each other, 
and forgive even their enemies, The 
Master said that! And now what are 
you doing, Yellow Serpent? You are 
killing the women and the children who 
never wronged you; you are not even 
acting like a warrior, and meeting the 
palefaced braves in battle,--you are 
lache! ldche! You have said rightly! 
The Evil Spirit whispers in your ear, 
and sets yon to do his work! You are 
his slave, Yellow Serpent !” 


And the young Indian with a cold and 
collected air, leaned back against the 
rock from which he had half risen in the 
ardour of his address. 


His words seemed to affect the half- 
breed strangely. A sullen and gloomy 
expression came to his hideous features, 
and he cowered almost as before. The 
young chief plainly exercised a singular 
dominion over the monster. Then this 
sullen air disappeared—a flash of con- 
cealed hatred darted from his eyes—last- 
ly, the former crafty and insinuating 
grin succeeded. 


“ Lightfoot is a great brave,” he said, 
“the Serpent cannot talk with the son 
of War Eagle.- I think I will tell the 
tribe what he says, and in future they 
shall spare the women and children of the 
palefaces, whom Lightfoot loves better 
than his own tribe. Oh, yes! we will 
not kill any more!” 

The Indian shook his head. 

‘* Yellow Serpent,” he said, “I know 
you very well, and I do not trust you. 
The word of a brave is his word—yours 
is the word of a half-breed. I know you. 
You hate me and are envious of me, be- 
cause when we rise at the same moment 
to speak to the tribe, the warriors say, 
‘Let us hear the son of War Eagle.’ 
You would destroy me—but I fear you 
not. Beware! You have said that I 
love the palefaces. That is true. They 
are the children of the Great Spirit, like 
the redfaces. They have been kind to 
me, and I will speak for them as I have 
spoken in council. Enough. They are 
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on the war path even now, and the bul- 
let for your heart may be moulded. Yel- 
low Serpent, you are evil; the Devil of 
the whites, truly, is your friend. Be- 
ware of him—he will tear you limb from 
limb, and devour you. I have spoken!” 

And turning away, the young Indian 
swept the landscape with a comprehen- 
sive glance, and reéntered the cavern, in 
the depths of which he disappeared. 

The half-breed who seemed to be agi- 
tated strangely, as though under a mag- 
netic influence, remained motionless, 
This influence was slowly dissipated: his 
crafty grin returned, and with a me- 
nacing flash of the glittering eyes, he 
followed Lightfoot into the cave. 

For five minutes he had been covered 
by a dozen rifles, from the depths of the 
opposite mountain, where Captain Wag- 
ner and his party lay concealed. 


LXI. 
THE TRAIL. 


The party had set out from the “‘ Three 
Oaks” in twenty minutes after the arri- 
val of Captain Wagner. That worthy 
who, now that the contest had approach- 
ed, grew as cold and deliberate as an au- 
tomaton, would not wait for Lord Fairfax 
and his troop. In brief, quick words, he 
delivered his orders--explained that he 
was officially commanding for the Earl, 
the Lieutenant of the county--and re- 
viewed the arms and equipments of the 
party. They were hunters for the most 
part, and carried rifles and powder horns. 
Nearly every one had his provision of 
jerked beef for the expedition. 

The rapid examiffation having proved 
satisfactory, the Captain took the head 
of the party, and directed his march 
straight toward the Cedar Creek Moun- 
tain to the west, in which direction his 
knowledge of the country and of the 
habits of the Indians told him that the 
band had gone. 

They marched rapidly and silently 
until noon without finding any traces— 
but all at once they came upon a cabin, 
rifled of its contents and half-burned. 
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The fire had evidently gone out, anda 
miserable looking woman who had es- 
caped on the appearance of the savages, 
and only returned when they went off, 
was crouching by the chimney corner. 
Captain Wagner learned from her that 
his views were correct in relation to the 
direction taken by the band——and all set 
forward with new ardour. 

They soon entered the wild range of 
the Cedar Creek Mountain, and here in 
the soft earth along the stream, struck on 
an unmistakable trail. At points also 
distant only a few yards from each other, 
the boughs were bent down and broken— 
and the prints of feet were easily traced 
in the earth. , 

Captain Wagner pointed these out to 
Falconbridge. 

_“ Miss Argal” he said briefly, indica- 
ting a deep narrow footprint, “and there’s 
my friend’s—broader and heavier.” 

They pushed forward with new ardour 
and followed the footprints for several 
miles. Then the Captain suddenly drew 
rein and exclaimed: ‘Stop! what’s this? 
The marks are no longer to be seen.” 

And the Borderer dismounted and ex- 
amined the ground in every direction. 
The female footprints had disappeared— 
but in place of them were unmistakable 
indications of blood. An ominous frown 
passed over the face of the Captain, and 
he looked at Falconbridge. He was 
trembling. As to George he was as pale 
as death. 

“It’s nothing,” said the Borderer, as- 
suming a stolid look—‘‘see here are the 
broken boughs still.” 

In fact, these indications of the route 
which the band had taken, as well as 
heavy moccasin footprints, were still 
visible. As the pris@ners had undoubt- 
edly resorted to this device to divert the 
search of their friends, those prisoners 
were yet alive. 

“May the devil take me if I under- 
stand that!” said the Captain, frowning, 
“but we'll push on.” 

The path now lay toward the North. 
They had followed it for five miles, when 
it suddenly entered a stream a hundred 
yards wide. Captain Wagner plunged in 
and forded. On the opposite shore there 
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was no sort of indication of the passage 
of the band. The broken bushes had 
continued regularly to the stream—there 
they suddenly stopped. 

Could they have taken to canoes? No, 
the band was evidently too numerous, 
and the savages could have brought none 
with them. What was the explanation? 
Why had those marks disappeared? The 
Borderer knit his brows and reflected— 
then suddenly he pushed back through 
the water and went straight to one of 
the limbs which had been bent down and 
broken. He examined it attentively for 
an instant, and then leaped into the sad- 
dle again. 

** About face, friends,” he said, “ we 
are on the wrong trail. Follow!” 

And he set forward quickly, returning 
over the ground which they had just 
traversed. 

“What is the meaning of this retreat, 
Captain?” said Falconbridge, who seemed 
possessed by a sort of reckless excite- 
ment, “ we lose time.” 

“We have lost much,” was the brief 
reply. 

“Those broken boughs”— 

“Are devices; these you seo! Look 
at ’em, Falconbridge! Don’t you per- 
ceive that they are thicker than any wo- 
man could break—and more than one 
higher than any but a man could reach. 
Then observe how plain they are! As 
much as to say “come on! don’t mis- 
take!” Prisoners never could have bro- 
ken ’em without being noticed—it’s a 
blind, and soon you’ll see !” 

Without further words the Borderer 
pushed forward, followed by the party 
who knew him well, and did not think it 
at all necessary to question him. They 
soon reached the spot where the blood 
was visible, and the footptints of the 
females disappeared. 

“Friends,” said the Borderer, after 
nosing the ground for some moments, 
like a dog, and examining the dry grass 
and twigs in every direction, ‘‘ we are on 
the trail again.”” At this spot the bloody 
rascals discovered the trick of the women 
to direct us, and one of ’em was struck 
with a tomakawk! No blazing eyes Fal- 
conbridge, or George !—maybe it was a 
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friend of mine! If so, I’ll hew down 
the devils to the last man or die! But 
come! The device is plain! The wo- 
men were taken up, or their shoes re- 
moved here—and the fellows sneaked off 
with ’em, leaving no tracks, while a part 
of the band went off north, breaking 
limbs and stamping into the ground, to 
mislead us. When they came to the 
river they waded in the shallows for a 
mile and then doubled back to join the 
main body.” 

‘‘ Why there are no tracks here,” said 
Falconbridge eagerly. 

“That’s so—to your eyes it may be, 
comrade. But I can see ’em. Look at 
that sprig of grass broken by a mocca- 
sin, and see this stick? Follow friends! 
I’m on the track—I can smell ’em !” 


And the Borderer set forward rapidly. 
His predictions were soon verified. At 
the distance of a quarter of a mile from 
the bloody spot, the traces of feet again 
became visible, and the narrow marks of 
high-heeled shoes. The pursuit was now 
more rapid and sure. On the banks of 
Trout Run they all at once found other 
footprints approaching from the north— 
and Captain Wagner called the attention 
of Falconbrdge to the circumstance, 
with a significant look. 


At the head of the stream which the 
party reached, as the sun began to sink, 
all the footprints disappeared xgain—but 
a scornful curl of the lip betrayed the 
feelings of the Borderer. 

“They are a bungling set of rascals 
after all,” he said, ‘“‘and don’t know 
their trade, or I’m a dandy! Come 
friends, back !’ 


“ Back, Captain!” exclaimed Falcon- 
bridge, with surprise. 


“Yes, comrale—you are too curious 
for a hunter or a war party. Come by 
my side and I’li explain as I go.” 

The hunters had exhibited none of 
Falconbridge’s surprise. They obeyed 
implicitly the directions of the Borderer, 
and followed silently in the footsteps of 
his horse. Turning a huge shoulder of 
the mountain, he said to Falconbridge as 
they proceeded : 
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“This is the whole thing, companion. 
The red snakes have crawled into the 
caves on the Devil’s Garden, three miles 
from the place we stopped at. If we had 
gone on they would have seen us, and 
perhaps laid an ambush for us. At any 
rate, we could have done nothing.” 

“Yes, I see, but may I ask your 
plan?” 

“Certainly. You are my second in 

command, and it is simple. I am going 
to skirt this big shoulder, and mount the 
peak yonder. From the top of it you 
will see the precipice of the Devil’s Gar- 
den, in which the enemy are concealed, 
not two hundred yards in front of you. 
A gulf separates it. But I know a way 
of passing over—there is a path which is 
covered with pine bushes, winding down 
into the gorge. As soon as night comes 
on, if we see good we’ll make the onset. 
I think the cards are pretty well shuffled, 
aud the game is about to begin, com- 
rade !”’ 
. Ashe spoke the Captain dismounted, 
and advised all who were mounted to 
imitate him. He took the saddle from 
the back of his horse, and hobbling his 
legs, turned him loose into a little glen, 
where there was grass and water. The 
rest did likewise—and then headed by 
the Borderer, they cautiously wound up 
the precipitous mountain, the summit of 
which they reached as the sun sank from 
sight. 

* Look! Falconbridge,” said Wagner, 
putting stealthily aside the heavy pine 
boughs beneath which they were con- 
cealed, “ there are two of the red devils 
at the mouth of the Devil’s Cave !” 

As we have seen, these were Lightfoot 
and the Half-Breed. 


LXII. 
LIGHTFOOT AND CANNIE. 


The interior of the cavern presented 
a singular appearance. 

A bright fire was burning, and on all 
sides were piled up articles which the 
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savages had carried off with them from 
the plundered dwellings. These objects 
were indicative of the mingled barbarism 
and childish simplicity of the Indians. 
There was much gaily-coloured crockery 
—many bright linsey and other fabrics 
were seen scattered about—and a few 
strings of beads, and brass rings, taken 
from the dead bodies of the women whom 
they had slain, and brought not without 
unwillingness to the general mass, were 
the objects of longing and covetous 
glances. 

The Indians were forty or fifty in num- 
ber, and were scattered about the large 
cavern in various attitudes, pricturesque 
and graceful, or oddand grotesque. Here 
a great warrior was broiling a piece of 
venison at the blazing fire in the centre 
of the cave, the savory odour diffusing 
itself throughout the cave:—there an 
Indian boy was striving to put together 
the broken pieces of a red crockery dish, 
which he had guarded on the march with 
a jealous care which indicated the high 
value which he placed upon it. In a 
corner a number of the braves were 
sleeping tranquilly in the red light—the 
blood of the slain still staining their 
tomahawks, and more than one gory scalp 
hanging from their girdles—but slum- 
bering, nevertheless, like infants, under 
the stupefying effects of a long march, a 
heavy meal, and some rum they had 
taken from the Ordinary. 

In an obscure corner to which the light 
of the fire scarcely penetrated, a number 
of captives, male and female, with their 
hands securely tied, were huddled to- 
gether upon the floor of the cavern, un- 
der an Indian guard, who watched them 
with grave intentness. Neither Monsieur 
Jambot nor Major Hastyluck was visi- 
ble, however:—and we may as well say 
here that these worthies had been “ prick- 
ed onward” under heavy loads, by another 
portion of the band, who had hurried 
westward, and were never more heard of 
in that region. Hastyluck, doubtless, 
drank punch among the Sioux and 
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Catawbas—when he could get it—for the 
ramainder of his life: and Monsieur 
Jambot taught the minuet and reel to 
youthful savage maidens. 

Lightfoot passed through the group, 
who made way for the young chief with 
evident respect, and slowly ascended the 
rugged stairway into the next cave above. 

In this were confined, under the guard 
of a single Indian, who stood outside, 
Mrs. Butterton, Miss Argal, and Cannie. 

The two former were sleeping, wrapped 
in shawls, near a blazing fire, on piles of 
dry grass which had been arranged for 
them—their feet swollen and frayed by 
the long journey,—their skirts cut off 
below the knees—a necessity to facili- 
tate their movements,* 

Mrs. Butterton was slumbering fitfully. 
her dress was stained with blood, and 
a wound was visible upon one of her 
large fat arms; from which wound, in- 
deed, had flowed the blood which the pur- 
suing party discovered at the point of 
divergence of the two routes. The dame 
had been discovered bending down and 
breaking the branches, and one of the 
chiefs had struck her with his tomahawk. 
The wound was not dangerous however. 
She slept uneasily, but evidently without 
much physical pain. But, from time to 
time, her features would become distorted 
by an expression of fear, and she would 
raise her hands wildly and murmur some 
broken and indistinct words, which the 
young Indian sentinel would listen to 
with grave interest, but unbending mus- 
cles. Miss Argal slept as quietly and 
sweetly as a child. 

Cannie was awake, and when the light 
tread of the young Indian attracted her 
attention, the little face became brighter 
-—and she held out her hand to Lightfoot 
with the air of a child who sees a pro- 
tector approach. The smile with which 
she greeted him was inexpressibly sad ; 
but his presence was evidently a comfort 
to her. 

“Oh! Iam so glad to see you, Light- 
foot,” she said, wiping away two tears 
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*See Kercheval in many places. This was a systematic practice among the Indians, 
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which hung like dew-drops upon her eye- 
lashes, “this place frightens me, and it 
is like home to see you.” 

The word home seemed to direct the 
girl’s thoughts to her grandfather, and 
with a sudden rush of blood to her cheeks, 
she placed both hands upon her face and 
sobbed : 

“Oh, me! they have killed him! they 
have killed him!” 


Lightfoot stood for a moment, silently 
regarding the girl as she half reclined 
upon the couch of dry grass, her frame 
shaken by sobs, her breast heaving, her 
long chestnut curls falling wildly about 
her shoulders. An expression of un- 
speakable love, and tenderness, and pity 
came to his eyes; and he seemed unable 
for the moment to command his voice, 

He controlled this emotion, however, 
with the wonderful art of his race, and 
made a movement of his hand toward the 
young Indian who stood on guard. 


“Go,” he said in the Catawba tongue, 
“T would speak with the captive.” 


The sentinel obeyed with an alacrity 
which indicated perfect willingness to 
join his companions below, and disap- 
peared. The cavern was left thus un- 
tenanted except by the two persons, and 
the sleepers, whose heavy breathing in- 
vaded the silence. 


Lightfoot took the hand of the girl in 
his own, with an air of the deepest re- 
spect, and said mildly: 

“‘No, they have not killed your grand- 
father, Mountain Dove. You know that 
I came from the forest as the Catawbas 
made their attack—had I arrived sooner,” 
added the young Indian, raising his head 
proudly, “ it would never have happened, 
for they obey the son of War Eagle. I 
came in time to stop the knife which 
would have scalped the old man:—he is 
scarcely injured, and will soon walk the 
mountain again.” 

“Oh, are you sure, Lightfoot?” cried 
Cannie, removing her hands quickly and 
raising her wet face, ‘‘are you sure? 
Dear Lightfoot! you love Cannie—do 
you not? Do not deceive me! I am 
only a child,” she added, weeping silently, 
“and very weak, but’ I can bear it—I 
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won’t cry! Are you certain that grand- 
pa was not killed ?” 

“Tie was only wounded and not badly. 
I struck down the arm of the warrior 
who would have scalped him; and you 
know the tribe directly commenced their 
march.” 

There was an air of such simplicity 
and sincerity about the young Indian as 
he spoke thus, that bis words carried con- 
viction to his hearer, Her eyes sparkled 
with sudden delight, her breast wag filled 
with a long deep breath, which seemed 
to afford her inexpressible relief, and 
seizing the Indian’s hand, she exclaimed 
with touching earnestness and affection: 

‘‘How can I ever love you enough, 
dear Lightfoot, for protecting grandpa? 
I will love you until I die!” 

And carried away by glad emotion, be- 
fore he was conscious of her intention, 
Cannie raised the hand which she held, 
to her lips, and imprinted upon it a long, 
lingering kiss. 

. A shudder of delight almost, ran 
through the frame of the young Indian. 
His face flushed, and the eyes which were 
generally so calm and clear, suddenly 
filled with impetuous emotion. A thrill 
of happiness agitated his pulses, at the 
contact of the soft, warm lips, and he 
drew away the hand, with a look of such 
unspeakable love and tenderness that 
Cannie coloured to the roots of her hair. 

That look had revealed to her in an in- 
stant, with the rapidity of lightning as 
it were, the secret of the young Indian. 
For years she had known that he hada 
deep affection for her—from her child- 
hood he had visited the mountain cottage 
regularly, and always exhibited his fond- 
ness—but now she saw plainly that there 
was a deeper feeling in his heart. The 
instinct of womanhood explained all this 
to her—she saw for the first time, with 
agitated eyes, that the young Indian 
loved her as a youth loves a maiden, 

And Lightfoot was not backward in 
discerning the new relations which must 
exist from that moment between himself 
and Cannie. He saw that his glance had 
betrayed him—that she had witnessed 
his tremour of delighi—that she had un- 
derstood at last his real feelings. They 
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had grown up together as youth and 
child—they were no longer such. It 
was a man who was sitting beside the 
woman whom he loved with a devotion 
and ardent tenderness which absorbed 
his very being. 

For some moments deep silence reigned 
in the cavern. Both were too much 
overcome to speak. A vague pain and 
pity, not unmingled with tenderness, 
filled the bosom of the young girl; and 
from time to time, she stole a furtive 
glance at the Indian, her cheeks burning 
with blushes, her lips trembling. Never 
had she looked so beautiful as at that 
instant. The curls of her chestnut hair 
fell in glossy masses around the pure 
young face with its innocent and grave 
sweetness,—the slender figure inclined 
sidewise, in an attitude of exquisite 
grace—the head was bent over the left 
shoulder, and nearly rested upon it:—in 
outline and carriage, in the entire char- 
acter and expression, so to speak, of the 
girl, there was no longer anything of the 
child: it was a woman, and a woman of 
surpassing loveliness, who had burst into 
bloom, if the figure may be used—passed 
suddenly from the bud to the perfect 
flower. Had sorrow caused this rapid 
development? It may have been so. 
But often a similar phenomenon takes 
place without any visible reason. 

And the Indian: what of him? Did 
he act as a young man of the white race 
would have acted? Did he pour out his 
love in burning words, and urge his suit 
with all the eloquence of ardent profes- 
tation and romantic excitement? No. 
Instead of taking her hand, he drew his 
own away. Instead of gazing into the 
blushing and agitated face, to discern if 
his feelings were returned, he lowered 
his eyes. For some moments his gaze 
remained fixed upon the floor of the 
cavern, and the heaving muscles of his 
chest alone indicated the terrible war of 
emotion in his bosom. 

When he raised his head he had be- 
come calm again. There was no longer 
any light in his eyes, any flush in his 
cheeks ; and the lips were firm again. A 
grave sweetness and serenity, just tinged 
with melancholy, had replaced the sud- 
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den rush of ardent emotion. It was the 
face full of serious and noble dignity to 
which she was accustomed: and Cannie 
blashed again, as she looked into the 
clear eyes, as the woman’s thought came 
to her—He is so noble, and he loves 
me! 

For some moments they sat gazing 
thus in silence at each other. Then the 
young Indian gravely took her little hand 
in his own and pressed it to his lips, 
with the expression of a devotee at the 
shrine of his saint. 

“ Lightfoot is a poor weak boy,” he 
said in a low voice, which had not re- 
covered its calmness wholly, “he has 
done wrong. But the little Mountain 
Dove will forgive him—will she not ?” 

“Forgive you, Lightfoot?” murmured 
Cannie, almost inaudibly, “why what 
have you done ?” 

“What was wrong,” said the young 
man, shaking his head sadly, ‘I cannot 
conceal anything—my father made me 
always act honestly—I have tried to be 
the son of War Eagle in truth, and this 
puts the words in my mouth. I have 
done wrong, because I have spoken with 
my eyes to the Dove, as a young pale 
face may speak—and said ‘I love you.’ I 
am not a pale face, 1 am a poor Indian, 
and inferior to the tribe beyond the Big 
Water. Itis not right that my father’s 
son should do this—that he should come 
to the little white Dove when she has no 
friend near her—when she is a captive in 
the hands of Lightfoot’s tribe,—and say 
‘I love you, and would have you love 
me as your chosen warrior.’ No, no,” 
said the young Indian,, his cheeks filling 
in spite of every effort, and his voice 
trembling, “‘that is wrong, and my fa- 
ther’s spirit frowns upon me from the 
sky!” 

And turning away his head, the speaker 
uttered a deep sigh, which but for his 
immense self-control, would have turned 
into a groan. 

The girl blushed and avoided his gaze 
as he spoke; but now recovering her 
voice, said in low, broken accents: 

“You pain me, Lightfoot! You hurt 
Cannie, Do not talk thus. Iam only a 
child, and you must love me ar befure— 
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for—for—I love you dearly,—dear, dear 
Lightfoot !” 

She had not intended it. She never 
would have uttered the words had she 
reflected for a single instant upon the 
meaning which he must attach to them. 
It was an impulse of irresistible pity and 
kindness which carried her away—of wo- 
man’s tenderness for one who loved her 
and suffered—of admiration and old af- 
fection, and lonely weakness. She burst 
into a flood of tears es she spoke—and 
then suddenly drew her hand away. 


The young Indian had seized it with 
passionate tenderness, and covered it with 
kisses, 

“ No—no—” she sobbed, “ do not!— 
do not, Lightfoot! I did not mean—how 
unhappy—how miserable, I am!” 


And the voice died away in an inarti- 
culate murmur. The Indian drew back, 
and folded his arms. He saw his terrible 
error in an instant, and in its whole ex- 
tent. His heart turned cold, and with 
close-set teeth he remained as gilent and 
rigid as a statue, his dark eyes burning 
with a fixed and immévable despair. The 
girl spoke first: her voice was broken 
andagitated. Sobs interrupted it, at every 
instant. 


“T was—wrong: it was cruel to—mis- 
lead you. I will not affect—any ignor- 
ance of your meaning! Will you—par- 
don me? I am not strong and calm like 
you, Lightfoot,” she continued, wiping 
her eyes, and going on more calmly, ‘I 
am only a child, and I could not help 
saying how much I—loved you, as my 
dear, dear friend and playmate, at our 
dear little home! I did not think—but 
I will not speak of that any more! In- 
deed, you are very dear to me, for you 
have been kind and good to me always, 
and to grand-papa, and I. admire, and 
look up to you, Lightfoot. I am only a 
child yet, and not a woman. You will 
love me, will you not? as a child—as 
you always loved me—and I will love 
you. You'll be my brother and friend, 
will you not, Lightfoot?” 

And Cannie, with all the simplicity 
and innocence of a child, looked into the 
young Indian’s agitated face, smiling 
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through her tears, and appealing to him 
as it were for care and protection. 

A last contraction of the Indian’s 
features betrayed the depth of the des- 
pair which he controlled with a will of 
iron. He had conquered himself. His 
face grew calm and grave again—he re- 
turned the confiding look of the girl with 
one of fatherly kindness and affection. 

“I thank the Great Spirit, who has 
blessed the poor son of War Eagle 
with these moments,” he said, raising his 
noble head and eyes toward heaven, “I 
thank the Master of Life more than all 
for placing me where I may show the 
young Dove of the mountain that I am 
her friend. Let her cease to remember 
the wild words which Lightfoot has 
uttered—they came from his lips without 
asking him to let them. But the blood 
shall flow out of his heart as readily for 
the Dove who has spoken to him so 
kindly. Yes, yes, I will be your friend, 
Mountain Dove—the hour is near when 
I will prove it.’ Forget now the words I 
have spoken, and sleep. But pray for 
the poor son of War Eagle first.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Cannie, wiping away 
her tears, “let us pray together as we 
have often done at home, Lightfoot!” 

And taking the Indian’s hand, the 
young girl knelt at his side, and mur- 
mured a prayer for him, for her grand- 
father, and for all whom she loved. 

It was a touching spectacle, to see the 
young man and the girl thus kneeling 
beside each other in the gloomy cavern, 
only half revealed by the stray gleams of 
the dying fire. They were of different 
and hostile races—they were in deadly 
peril—the hours that came rapidly would 
decide life or death for them—but they 
prayed. They prayed as tranquilly and 
hopefully, their humble prayer, as though 
they knelt at home in the little mountain 
dwelling. And mortals may do as much 
everywhere. 

When Lightfoot slowly retired, his face 
was quite calm. Lis great soul was un- 
troubled. He had yielded his heart and 
future to the “‘ Master of Life,” and was 
tranquil, 

Fifteen minutes after he had disappear- 
ed down the staircase, the Half Breed, 
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who had ben concealed in a dark nook at 
the entrance, glided out and entered the 
cavern from which he had just emerged. 


LXIII. 
THE SLAVE AND HIS MISTRESS. 


Exhausted by the painful conflict of 
emotion, in the scene with Lightfoot, 
Cannie had quickly followed his injunc- 
tions, and fallen asleep. 

When the Llalf-Breed stole, with the 
stealthy step of a creeping tiger, into the 
apartment, the girl was lying upon her 
couch of dry grass, and breathing regu- 
larly as she slumbered. The hideous 
being paused for a moment upon the 
threshold; and then, with a cowed and 
humble air, approached the group, his 
eyes fixed on the form of Miss Argal. 

This man, if he may be called such, 
was one of those strange and anomalous 
beings who appear from time to time on 
the earth, to falsify, it would seem, every 
rule and maxim in relation to human 
character. Deformed in body and mind— 
a revolting monster to the eye, and no 
less a repulsive object for the mental 
vision—he yet possessed a strange sensi- 
tiveness to beauty and nobility, and cow- 
ered before it, as a slave before the whip 
of the master whom he recognizes. We 
have seen that in the interview with 
Lightfoot, the Half-Breed, in spite of his 
hatred and jealousy, was unable to meet 
the eye of the young chief. The presence 
of the son of War Eagle defeated all his 
calculations—his influence in the tribe 
was seriously lessened—the youth had 
called him a slave, and what was more 
terrible still, had used the word which 
made his blood boil within him—the 
word “‘ldche!” Yet in spite of all this, 
in spite of his most powerful efforts, he 
had been compelled, so to speak, by some 
irresistible power, to crouch before the 
youth, and bend his back to the lash, and 
submit his own will to the nobler nature 
of his insulter. 

This singular submission of the lower 
nature to the higher, now influenced him 
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in his feeling for Miss Argal. His train- 
ing and previous life had all tended to 
degrade the female sex in his mind. 
Among the Indians they were scarcely 
more than beasts of burden, and to say 
that he resembled a woman was the most 
terrible insult that could be inflicted on 
a brave. Nevertheless, the young lady 
ruled him despotically from the first mo- 
ment cf their meeting. Her strange and 
extraordinary beauty, the brilliant fasci- 
nation of her eyes, her exquisite grace 
of attitude, and undulating movements, 
all impressed him deeply, and made his 
pulses throb. He had killed her father 
with his own hand, and quartered the 
body. It was the Half-Breed who stuck 
the bleeding head upon the stake, and 
inflicted a last gash, as he danced gaily 
around it, like a goblin of darkness. It 
was his iron clutch which had dragged 
Miss Argal from her chamber into the 
light—and his tomahawk had been lifted 
above her head, to dash her brains out. 

The tomahawk had not fallen. The 
torches had no sooner poured their bloody 
light upon the supernatural beauty of the 
young lady than true to his strange in- 
stinct, the Half-Breed recognized his su- 
perior. His arm fell—he recoiled as it 
were before her; and then, thrilling with 
a vague and secret pleasure at the thought 
that she was in his power, he had pro- 
tected her from insult and injury, with 
the fury of a father who guards the per- 
son of his beloved daughter. 

At the thought that she was in his power! 
Such was really the first reflection of the 
Half-Breed—the flattering unction which 
he laid to his fierce and degraded soul, 
He soon discovered that their relative 
positions were reversed. He was the 
slave of her beauty and exquisite grace, 
and like a slave he applied himself to 
the task of waiting on his mistress. The 
burdens which the tribe had placed upon 
Miss Argal’s pretty round shoulders, and 
beneath which she had bent down, crying, 
were indignantly removed. He took them 
on his own enormous back, to appease the 
Indians, and walked by her side, grin- 
ning hideously, and conversing with the 
captive. 

She had soon discovered the influence 
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which she possessed over her conqueror, 
and had applied herself to the task, 
throughout the march, of deriving benefit 
from it. Fortunately, a falsehood of the 
Half-Breed prevented the poor girl from 
being bowed down to the ground by the 
horrible recollection of her father’s dis- 
severed body. She had been removed 
from the building before the Half-Breed 
slew him; and the monster coolly in- 
formed her that he had escaped in the 
darkness, and was uphurt. Thus Miss 
Argal, unoppressed by this terrible tra- 
gedy, and convinced that her father, whom 
she loved dearly, was safe, gave her at- 
tention to the conquest of her captor, 
without effort. She had dazzled him 
with the magnetic lustre of her eyes; 
sent a shiver through his deformed and 
rugged frame, by touching his huge, 
knotty hand with her own little white 
one, as soft as satin; she had smiled 
upon the Half-Breed, as she alone knew 
how to smile; and very soon perfected 
her conquest. Before they reached their 
place of concealment, she had not only 
secured for herself every comfort and 
convenience, she had also induced her 
slave to treat Cannie and Mrs. Butterton 
without cruelty, even respectfully. She 
would pass her arm around Cannie when 
the child grew faint, and send the Half- 
Breed to the stream to procure water for 
her. He was her captive, and she used 
her power to ameliorate the condition of 
her companions, with whom she shared 
every comfort. 

And on all this, the strange being had 
looked with approbation and a species of 
pleasure. It evidently delighted him to 
humble himself before the dazzlingly beau- 
tiful woman. He seemed to approach 
nearer to her, so to speak. He was less 
her abhorrence when she smiled on him, 
assuredly, than when she trembled before 
him, and recoiled as his captive. And 
here we come to notice another trait in 
this bloody animal. His physical defor- 
mity had been, throughout his life, as 
sore a point with him as a clubfoot ora 
cast in the eye is to a beau or a fashiona- 
ble young lady. He had found himself 
the terror and horror of the Indian maid- 
They retreated hastily when he 
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approached them; avoided any chance 
of meeting him. One and all of them 
had striven vainly to conceal the mingled 
fear and disgust which they felt for his 
person, with its crooked, gnarled limbs, 
its gigantic torso, its low, flat forehead, 
wide mouth, and protruding tusks. He 
had loved one of these maidens—as he 
could love—as her slave. Her beauty 
had attracted bim—her grace and sweet- 
ness and known goodness—and he had 
sued for her hand, The maiden had 
almost fainted when his sallow face ap- 
proached her own, when his huge mouth 
expanded into a hideous grin of servile 
admiration. When he took her hand in 
his great rugged paw, on which the black 
veins stood out like whip cords, she had 
shuddered, and drawn it hastily away. 
When he pressed her to tell him what 
her feeling toward him was, she had re- 
plied, with a trembling voice, that she 
was afraid of him; but he read in her 
pale, sick face that she regarded him with 


" irresistible disgust. 


Such had been the weakness, such the 
fortune, of the Half-Breed throughout 
his life. He had early left the peaceful 
home of his tribe, and joined the preda- 
tory band of the Catawbas. On the war 
path, in the midst of blood and peril, his 
deformity would not be observed. His 
great strength and ferocity had soon 
gained for him a conspicuous position in 
the tribe. He became a chief, and was 
what in other walks of life we would call 
a rapidly rising man. But the recollec- 
tion of his deformity never left him. He 
yearned for some object upon which to 
expend his pent-up feelings. What those 
feelings were he never stopped to inquire, 
nor do we feel able to describe them. 
The Half-Breed was a monster of ferocity 
and blood, but he was still human, and 
not wholly destitute of human emotion. 
At times his craving for something—if 
only an animal—to love him, was enor- 
mous, irresistible almost. He would re- 
main for days in his wigwam, scarcely 
tasting food, brooding over his condition, 
and struggling in his benighted and sul- 
len mind to understand why he had been 
created, and what his life would be. 
When he came forth, and the tribe whis- 
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pered and nodded at him, and followed 
him with their eyes as his squat figure 
went by—muttering fearfully that the 
Yellow Serpent had been communing 
with spirits—he would gnash his teeth 
with scorn, and despise the shallow fools, 
and feel that he was alone in the world. 
Then he would return to the war path 
with a bloody ardour, which struck terror 
into all hearts; he would slay women and 
children without mercy; he would reap 
undying honour from his associates—to go 
back and writhe and growl in his den 
like a wounded wild animal, whose body 
is festering with poisonous blood and cor- 
ruption. 

This was the thorn in the ferocious 
soul of the Half-Breed—this was the se- 
eret wound which made him mad with 
pain almost. He knew his own mental 
and physical deformity, the disgustingly 
hideous body and mind which he pos- 
sessed; and he cowered before those who 
were superior to him. He crouched in 
the presence of a pure and noble soul 
like Lightfoot’s. He obeyed with the 
alacrity of a slave the commands of the 
surpassingly beautiful woman who was 
in his power. He waited upon her, and 
followed her directions like a servant. 
It is true that at times, as he had at- 
tempted in the presence of Lightfoot, he 
would struggle to assert the supremacy 
,which he really possessed—the power 
which he could exert over the band—his 
authority ; but the endeavour was vain. 
True to his instinct, as we have said be- 
fore, he would yield in the struggle, bow 
his head before what he recognized as 
above him, and take the position of the 
slave again, awaiting the order of his 
superior. 

Thus the Half-Breed was almost de- 
lighted when Miss Argal commanded him 
todo anything. Her subtle instinct soon 
taught her that this was the best manner 
of treating him. The penetrating eyes 
of the young lady discerned the secret of 
her power, and she was not backward in 
availing herself of it. His respect and 
submission seemed to increase with her 
arbitrary demeanour. There was a strange 
charm, too, in thus humbling the master 
of her fate. As we have already said, 
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she used her power like a kind, tender 
woman to soften the lot of her compa- 
nions, especially Cannie. She had taken 
a strong fancy to the child indeed, and 
supplied her with every comfort she had. 
She took off her own wrapping and threw 
it around the little shoulders, and seemed 
really distressed when Cannie would not 
receive it. At least the girl should have 
everything which she could procure for 
her, however; and the slave-master, the 
Half-Breed, was calmly directed to bring 
this or that object for Cannie, and attend 
to all her wants and even wishes. The 
savage would grin—he would hasten to 
obey. His reward was the approving 
smile of his empress—that smile which 
said to him, as he basked in it with fierce 
pleasure, “Others may think you are 
hideous and repulsive and deformed, but 
I am fond of you, because you comply 
with my wishes.” It was the long sought 
balm for his degraded soul—the salve 
which softened his festering wound. He 
could thus forget for a time his debase- 
ment, and submit his fierce head, like a 
conquered wild animal, with grumbling 
delight, to the soft white hand which ca- 
ressed it without fear or disgust. 

Once arrived at their place of conceal- 
ment, the Half-Breed had applied himself 
assiduously to the task of making the 
young lady’s rest, and that of her com- 
panions, as comfortable as possible. He 
had gone to some distance and procured 
a large quantity of dry grass for their 
couches. This he had arranged in the 
most convenient manner; and then he 
had brought a quantity of the linsey 
shawls which had been stolen, to protect 
them from the cold air of thecavern. A 
fire had then been kindled, some supper 
brought, and the savage had retired as a 
servant retires after fulfilling the com- 
mands of his mistress. 

Every arrangement connected with the 
concealment of the tribe had been hurried 
through by the Half-Breed—every trace 
of their presence obliterated. He had 
finally gone to make a last survey of the 
horizon, before returning to the magnet 
which attracted him in the cavern above. 
We have seen how he was detained by 
Lightfoot, how they conversed for a time, 
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and how the young Indian re-entered Cannie, had thrilled with a strange awe 
first. When the Half-Breed followed as they prayed, and remained in his place 
him, he found that he had mounted to of concealment until the young Indian 
the upper cavern where the three females had retired, and Cannie, as he knew by 
were; and he stealthily glided up the her regularly breathing, was asleep. 
staircase behind him. Concealed in a He then entered and approached Miss 
dark nook of the cave he had heard the Argal. 

entire conversation between Lightfoot and 
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I, 


Life to me was all a vision, 
Dark and drear, 

Till I sought thy cheering presence, 
Nellie dear !— 

I had cherished thy pure image 
Long and well, 

With wy fond love, thou didst bless me 
Darling Nell. 


Jl. 

When the friends of happy childhood 
All were gone, 

And my stricken heart was drooping, 
Sad and lone— 

When the shadows o’er my pathway 
Thickly fell, 

Then thy cheerful smile did greet me, 
Gentle Nell! 


III, 


In the dismal hour of suffering, 
Care and pain, 

Thy loved voice refreshed my spirit 
Once again. 

Oh! those soft and tender watchings, 
Who can tell? 

In the solemn shades of midnight, 
Dearest Nell! 


IV. 


When my life’s allotted measure 
Has been passed, 
And I view each earthly treasure 
Fading fast, 
Let me, while my soul is leaving 
Its frail cell, 
Breathe my last upon the bosom 
Of sweet Nell. 
Charleston, S. C. CLAUDE. 
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THE POLITE ART OF NOVELLING. A DIDACTIC FICTION. 


BY G- BUGGINI WUFFICKS, ESQ. 


BOOK Ii. 
ASCANIUS EGGS, OR THE MODEL NOVEL—(concuiupzp.) 


CHAPTER IV. 
MISS T. JUDYLINE I’BALL. 


In an Apartment furnished in the Most 
Sumptuous style (of the period) reclined 
en dis habille the Radiantly Beautiful 
Object which had elicited the Startling 
“Hah!” of Mr. Ascanius Eggs. Her Dress 
(here insert the Dress) displayed To Perfec- 
tion the Faultless Magnificence of her form 
(state Particulars of Form at this point.) 
She was sleeping. In Attar of Roses 
dreams, she floated through a Paradise 
of Ball Rooms. Anon, clad (clothe her 
Appropriately) she was whirled in An 
Open Vehicle (describe Vehicle) along 
the firm beach of Ocean Old (opening 
here for Graphic Outline of Newport, 
Nahant, Long Branch, or Whatever may 
be the Most Fashionable beach of the 
time.) He who drove the Vehicle was 
(give his Name) the Lion of the Season 
(narrate his Points) and the Steeds (insert 
their Points and Price) trotted with Sub- 
lime Rapidity along. Vehicle after Ve- 
hicle (detail some of them) they passed, 
as passes, (make a Neat Comparison) and 
now, just the Spoked-Lightning of the 
wheels flashed envy not unmixed with 
Awe into the hearts of the Occupants of 
the other Vehicles—just at this point 
(paint a Scene as Terrible as admissible.) 
She awvke with a Lovely Scream, and a 
flash as of Alpine Light at Sunrise 
Tinged the clear Snow of her Divine 
Cheek. 

Miss T. J. I’B. was the Only Daughter 
and Sole Child of a Man of Opulence. 
(Sketch the M. of O. angularly and 
hard—make him stern.) He had very re- 
cently erected the Palatial Brown Stone, 
and his O. D. and S8, C. had just left 
Boarding School (add interior view of B. 
S.) Lovely in disposition as in Person, 
she was withal Intensely Fashionable. 
No pains had her Stern Father spared to 


secure This Point. As yet her Maiden 
Heart was All Untouched—no Blot of 
Love had ever blurred that Stainless Mir- 
ror. 

Subsiding from the Beautiful Agita- 
tion of her Dream, she sighed, and, sum- 
moning her Femme de Chambre, ordered 
Refreshment (relate the R-f-h-m-n-t of 
the day.) Having partaken Delicately 
she dismissed her Maid, and Sighed 
again. Ah! what occasioned these Sighs 
in her Immaculate Breast ? 





Nore A. It is not Desirable that there 
should be any Explanation Whatever of 
“Impossible” (see close of preceding 
chapter.) The element of the Mysteri- 
ous must be, not only Introduced, but, 
in the Polite Novel, Maintained. By its 
continuance, a Pleasing Aperture is open- 
ed up for the Reader to exercise his Pow- 
ers of Speculation. 





Note B. Attend most Carefully to the 
Lady’s name. T, Judyline I’Ball. Not 
for a moment must it be pronounced Eye 
Ball, but Ebal, or Ibble. Also look to 
Judyline—a name, like that of Mr. Eggs, 
which accords Strictly with the True 
Sphere of Polite Novelling, as estab- 
lished by Myself. Thus Judy is Modern 
and Common, but the “line” is Clas- 
sic, as Cataline, Anodyne and Crinoline, 
and others, It is pronounced Judyline, 
(double e.) and a Better Way of Spelling 
it would be Judylyne. 

In the matter of Spelling, all of the 
English, French, Italian, German, Per- 
sian, Chinese, and American Novellers 
are Gravely Defective. With One Ex- 
ception. Bulwer understands this Great 
Art very Thoroughly, and practises it 
Admirably. For example, he spells 
Vivian Vyvyan. Others had spelled it 
Vivyan, but it was reserved for the Ge- 
nius of Bulwer to add another y. This 
was worthy of All praise. But take an- 
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other Example, which more fully illus- 
trates the Consummate Skill of B. In 
“What Will He Do With It?” there 
occurs the name of Lionel Haughton. 
After some considerable Investigation, I 
am Convinced that this name was, origi- 
nally, Daniel Wharton. But the Obvi- 
ous Ungentility of such an appellation 
rendered its admission into a Polite 
Novel (B. writes no others) Absolutely 
Impossible. Ilow to remedy the evil? 
Easily enough. The name of Daniel sug- 
gests the Lion’s Den. Put Lion in the 
place of Dan, and the work is done, at 
least for the Christian name. Lionel is 
not only Genteel—it is Noble—and hence 
Suitable for Polite Novel aud for the 
Young Fellow, the love of the little He- 
roine. But what to do with Wharton? 
Bulwer’s first thought was Horton, but 
that was no better than Wharton. A 
brilliant Thought Strikes him. Haugh 
is the Same Thing as Hor, only it is Not 
the Same Thing, for it is the Better Part of 
Haughty. Behold then Daniel Wharton, 
a Low, Vulgar name, Transformed with 
a stroke of the Pen of Genius into the 
Proud and Noble title of Lionel Haugh- 
ton. It was indeed a Master Touch. 

To show Still Further the Truly Mi- 
raculous effects of Genteel Spelling, I 
will add a few words. The substitution 
of y in the place of i is always Pleasing 
because of its Polite Usage. So also the 
addition of e¢ at the end of a name and 
the Doubling of its Vowels. But the 
Prefixing of Titles and the Use of Mac, 
Ap, De, and Le, produce By Far the 
Most Agreeable and Astonishing Trans- 
formations. 

For instance, what can be more De- 
testable than the cognomen, Peter Mul- 
lens? But Major General Sir Petah 
von Mulleyns, K. C. B. is Entirely Un- 
objectionable. Again, what can be more 
Fearfully Inelegant than the name, Jack 
Smith? But Count Jacques de Schmythe 
will answer every Polite purpose. Fi- 
nally, to descend to the really Appalling, 
consider the name Dick Appledumpling. 
Can Any Remedy reach This Extremity ? 
It can. The title of Admiral Lord Rri- 
chydd Ap le Duummplynn, is one which 
Any Gentleman might Envy. 
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Speciat Notice.—Signor Don Caesar 
Gee Bee VVvphphicks, Fashionable 
Butcher, Dresser and Renovator of Vul- 
gar Names, at his Newly-Erected and 
Handsome Stalls, No 1} Quid St., Lugs- 
ville, offers his Earnest Services to Young 
Novellers incapable of Transmogrifying 
Ordinary Names, and also to such of the 
Common Herd as feel Desirous of having 
their Low Original Appellations changed 
into the Most Exquisite, Recherché, and 
Pleasing Titles. Orders to be Promptly 
attended to, Must be left Early. On 
Hand, an Infinite Variety of Ready- 
Made Fashionable Names in Lots to suit 
Literary Purchasers, 

Furtner Norice.—I am Well Pre- 
pared to Invent all Sorts of Names. My 
recently patented Steam-power Oscilla- 
ting Name-Carver is diurnally actively 
engaged in Business at My Manufacto- 
ries, Nos. 1 and 1f, Quid St., Lugsville. 
Fires kindled at 4 o’clock, A. M. daily. 
Cal! and See. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ESTRANGEMENT OR DIFFICULTY. 


Mr. Ascanius Eggs encountered Miss 
T. Judyline I’Ball in the Corridor of the 
Principal Hotel of A Watering Place. 
He heaved a Deep Sigh. She stood in 
Amaze. But she was Touched. The 
Cut of his Breeches was Faultless, (the 
Work of Il Divino Arnoux,) and his 
Side- Whiskers distributed Phalon’s Per- 
fect Perfume to the Salt-Sea-Breeze. 

Again —the Parting of his Back Hair 
left Nothing to be Desired, and his Yel- 
low Kids were All Unwrinkled in their 
Fit. Yes, She was ‘'ouched. And ever 
and anon, as they Passed Each Other in 
the Corridor, the Feelings of both par- 
ties Deepened in Intensity. 

In the Sweet Secretest Recess of her 
Ivory Bosom, she softly Exclaimed, “‘ He 
adores me Much, and he can (Evidently) 
Pay a Lady’s Expenses.” To himself, 


Mr. A. Eggs, as he Glanced Askance, 
blissfully murmured, ‘ That handker- 
chief cost at least Fifty Dollars—mon 
Dieu! mon Dieu! she is Perfect |” 
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At the Hop that Night they Met. 
They were introduced, and Danced the 
German together. And at its Close, their 
Youthful Hearts were Plighted. Grace- 
fully she had Yielded to $10,000 per an- 
num Pin Money, with Brown Stone, efcet, 
in Keeping. 

But now the time of Trial was come. 
He must see the Father. He Saw Him. 
Politely, briefly, pointedly, firmly, Mr. 
Eggs disclosed the Facts of the Case. 

For a moment Old I’Ball was silent. 

He spoke: 

** What Sum did you name?” 

“Nine Thousand Dollars per Annum,” 
was the reply. 

“T will take the matter into consid- 
eration.” 

Mr. A. Eggs intimated that an Early 
decision would be Agreeable. 

Old I’Ball pulled out a very large 
watch. 

“Call at six minutes after nine to-mor- 
row morning.” 

“Carnt! Dun’t rise till ten. 
me breakfuost at ’leven.” 

“Then go to the devil !” 

“Thank you. You are very ke-ind.” 

And Mr, A. Eggs kissed his Gloved 
Member in token of adieu, and Was 
Gone. 

Old I’Ball told T. Judyline. 

“Only Nine Thousand?” she cried. 
** He does not Love me.” 

And she swooned. 

A year passed,* 


Eat 





Nore A. There are many very fine 
Touches of Genius in the foregoing 
Chapter, Too Fine indeed to be Appre- 
ciated by Mere Beginners. Teachers 
who use This Manual will Do Well to 
Point out these Touches, and Impress 
them Strenuously on the Pupil’s mind. 
If any one Touch be deserving of More 
Notice than another, I should say that 
the Expression, “Old I’Ball pulled out 
a Very Large Watch,” is That Touch, 





Nore B. Language is too Impotent to 
convey the All-Important Meaning of 
the three words Indicated and Empha- 
sized by the Asterisk seen abéve. “A 
year passed.” This Single Sentence com- 
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prises the whole Novel—is, in fact, 
The Novel. For, within the Limits of 
this Year are comprised all the Incident, 
the Plot, the Pathos, the Eloquence, the 
What Not, of the Novel. Ample time is 
given for Drink, Cards, and All Manner 
of Vices and Recklessness on the Part 
of the Hero, while during the Same 
Time, Sufficient Intervals are left for the 
Heroine to Display her Hystericks, her 
Agony, her Pining, and her Mad Pursuit 
of Consolation in the Wild Mazes of Flir- 
tation. 





Nore C. The nice Stroke of Art to be 
studied by the Student will be found in 
the Discrepancy of the Two Statements 
of Mr. Ascanius Eggs. The difference 
between Nine Thousand and Ten Thou- 
sand Dollars, is, in itself, only One 
Thousand Dollars, and much Too Small 
to have caused such an Estrangement, 
But it will be Recollected that this De- 
ficit of $1000 was to continue Year after 
Year. Hence its Gravity and its Nicety 
as a Stroke of Art. 





Nore D. It will be seen that The Man- 
ual approaches a Conclusion. The Clum- 
siest Practitioner of Novelling, after 
Thorough Instruction in all the Literary 
Difficulties involved in the Phrase, ‘‘A 
year passed,” will be Able to Wind Up 
the Twist into which he has thrust his 
Characters without Hesitation and with- 
out Aid either from Manuals or Teachers. 


ADVERTISEMENT. I respectfully invite 
the Higher Class of Novellers who pre- 
fer Rapid and Brilliant Work to Patient 
Execution, to my very large supply of 
Touches of Genius, Strokes of Art, and 
Conclusions, finished in the Neatest Style 
—after the Latest Modes. A Fresh Sup- 
ply is Cast Daily at My Novelling Foun- 
dry, No. 1 Quid St., Lugsville. Terms 
accommodating for Cash or Approved 
Paper. 

N. B.—Two or three Sharp, Brisk, and 
Experienced Literary Moulders wanted. 
Hands from the Country not desired. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE RECONCILIATION AND END, 


After the Passage of the Stormy Year 
of Doubts, Fears, Trials, and Troubles of 
Estrangement, Miss T. Judyline I’Ball, 
unable longer to Bear up under the Tor- 
ture, and hearing Her Father intimate 
that he had Suffered in the Financial 
Crisis, determined to address A Note to 
Mr. Ascanius Eggs. The Envelope of 
This Note was the Narrowest that had 
Ever been seen. This Envelope quite 
Enraptured Mr. A. Eggs. Gently he 
Opened it and read: 


** Did you say only $9,000 a year? 
T. J. VB.” 


A light as of Revolation flashed upon 
Eggs. He drove calmly to the Place of 
Business of Old I’Ball, and said to him: 


“Tt was a lapsus lingue. 
$10,000. On me honnar.” 


“A year?” inquired I’Ball. 
** Of course.” 


I meant 


“My lawyer will attend you at your 
Earliest Convenience.” 


A month of joy fled by. 
They were married. 


THE END. 


Nore A. Novellers will find it to their 
Interest to End Happily, with Marriage 
mainly. Because, on the lucus a non 
lucendv Principle, the Victims of Novel 
reading, by a Fatuity, never to be Too 
Much Deplored, (albeit they are Not the 
most Valuable class of Human Beings, ) 
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have mistaken the Summum Malum for 
the Summum Bonum. 


Note B. My Manual being now Com- 
pleted, the Literary Rennaisance of So- 
ciety will Immediately commence, By 
an Act of Legislation which I shall cause 
to be Passed at the next Session of Con- 
gress, Any Person moving in Polished 
Circles who shall hereafter be Detected 
in evading his or her Duty as Polite No- 
vellers, will be Debarred all Entrance 
into Marble-Mantel-Shelf Mansions and 
Subjected to Fine and Imprisonment. 


Nove C, As the Business of Printing 
will now be Immensely Increased, a Se- 
cond Act of Legislation will be Passed, 
requiring all Printers, Publishers, and 
Pressmen to Defray the Expenses of this 
Work by an Ad Valorem Tax on their 
Sales. 


Nore D. Every Person in the Com- 
munity Over the age of 10 years and un- 
‘der 80, is Bound in Honour to the Wri- 
ter, in justice to Themselves, and the 
Exactions of Beneficent Law, to purchase 
This Manual. 

ApvVERTISEMENT. G, B. Wufficks, Au- 
thor, Publisher, and Bookseller, at his 
New Store, No. 1$ Quid St., Lugsville, 
Exposes to Sale His Manual of Polite 
Novelling, a Hand-Book for the Human 
Race. Price in pamphlet 10 cts. In 
boards 50 cts. In cloth $1 25. In 
leather, gilt and embossed $3 00. In 
calf, $2 873. In sheep, $5 00. Library 
Edition, illustrated with Numerous Cuts 
and Diagrams, $6 25. <A Liberal Dis- 
count to Clergymen, Teachers, Hack 
Writers, Negroes and the Trade. 

Speciat Notice. No Special Notice, 

Sussequent Notice. O—— Zero. 

Last Catt. Buy Wuflick’s Manual. 
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A PICTURE. 


BY FANNY FIELDING OF NOBFOLK, VA. 


PART I. 


How you sit with your brow resting 
upon your hand, in that darkened cham- 
ber, and think the thoughts of desolation 
unutterable ! 


What is that your elbow leans upon?— 
A curious little table of foreign workman- 
ship,—it was her work-table, and in that 
very chair, which, by some mysterious 
influence you have been moved to occu- 
py, Laura used to sit,—by that same win- 
dow,—and sew and sing the short hours 
away ;—sweet—fleeting as the summer 


bird’s song were those melodies ;—oh ~ 


how they seem to come back upon your 
ear now that you recollect where you 
are! You cannot endure it? “Tis no 
wonder,—some harder hearts than yours 
could not, and yours is not made of the 
most immalleable material. 


Soft, sweet winds lightly play through 
the bars of your closed shutters, and 
there comes an odour of flowers upon 
their mild breath—how pleasant, once,— 
but now,—yes, your morbid thoughts will 
have it so,—the fragrance is from those 
upon her grave,—not which grew there, 
there has been no time for that, but there 
is a petite vase—rare and costly,—once a 
favourite of hers,—which receives a fresh 
bouquet each day, perfuming a soft green 
mound. 

Arisa from your place? You are 
right,—it sickens you. 

But—stop for God’s sake !—what would 
you there-—you can scarce bear that better. 

And yet—who shall stop you ! 

Unfold those rosewood doors—--and, 
what ! 

Good spirits sustain you in this mad- 
dest freak of grief!—what power tempt- 
ed you there? 

Those robes—transparent, pure, snowy, 
they seem even now not an unfit habita- 
tion for the enfranchised spirit of her 
who wore them upon her bridal night. 
Her orange wreath and veil of jessamine 
hang there beside them, and there you 
gaze, and summon memory and all the 





ghosts of all your past joys, as though 
you defied madness. Of your now suc- 
ceeding hours, were I to write ANNINILA- 
LATION, it would savour too much of bliss 
ineffable compared with that. Who may 
come into the secrets of that time? 


PART II. 


It is an autumn afternoon, and your 
old friend and college chum is with you— 
your arm in his, and as the long shadows 
fall athwart your languid footsteps, you 
converse with him of life and its by-gones. 

Your friend has a sympathizing heart, 
in which you are sure there is a large 
place for you; and he knew Laura 
and loved her, and as you cast a glance 
at the weed upon your arm, and wonder 
if he would ever feel as you do upon 
occasion of its adoption there, you never 
mistrust what he has leng and faithfully 
proved. 

Discoursing of the object still dearest 
to you, you find yourself at your friend’s 
door, and he will not hear of parting 
with you, then and there. You in your 
solitary home, that night,—he in his fire- 
side circle? ’Tis not to be thought of! 

“ So often” —you plead :— 

Granted,—but if so,—why to-night? 
Father, mother, sister—you cannot doubt 
their hearty welcome! Oh no! you do 
not,—and if in any especially, you put 
confidence in Mary, who wears upon her 
white finger the golden pledge your sea- 
bound brother left behind. 

Rapidly run through your mind vis- 
ions of the littie mantle-clock ticking in 
the silence of your evenings at home,— 
the jarring of the coal which anon falls 
from the parlour grate upon the metal 
below,—of the one gloomy figure,—of 
the vacant chair there. 

A cheerful, sweet voice now speaks 
above you, and its tones are so mel- 
lowed with kindness that it does not jar 
upon your ear. “Good evening,”’—and 


Mary dismisses her guests and turns to 
Will you not come in?—it is the 


you. 
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first time since—and would so gratify 
them all. Yes, you comply. 

Often it oceurs to you afterward to con- 
trast your home evenings with that one 
spent at the Middletons’, and you find 
yourself now and then yielding to their 
solicitations, and sometimes, in fact, vol- 
untarily hunting up the house at ‘ 47,” 
where you and Mary, (for whatever 
other guests be there, she devotes most 
time to you,) talk of her prospective hap- 
piness, and you anon send up a mental 
ejaculation to preserve hers from the fate 
which befel yours. , 

Sometimes, I have said, there are other 
guests there, and one evening there is 
Minnie Morris. 

Sure, you don’t mind Minnie, or ask- 
ing her to sing and play; why, she is 
but a child, has just left school, and is 
such an artless thing. So Mary argues 
when you profess your indifference to 
new acquaintances. 

Ah, Mary! are you so artless? You 
have a vague fancy that that laughing 
lip and sunny curling hair bear about 
them a something like Laura, and by 
this gentle ruse you design to soothe with 
a dear thought, the strong grief which 
harrows within. Famous tacticians you 
are—you innocent women! Like Laura 
is she, that dimple-cheeked girl? Yes, 
you, too, saw it, instantly, but ob, it is 
a heart-sickening similitude—just enough 
and of such a character as to force upon 
you the impression that all the essentials 
to such as she was are wanting. Odour- 
less flowers, tasteless fruits, sweet harps 
stringless or out of tune, are faint em- 
blems of the impression conveyed to your 
tantalized sense; and—though you have 
no right to couple such a word with the 
unoffending one who in amiability and 
unconsciousness of your thought, sings 
in your corner the solicited song—you 
are—disgusted. 

Another evening comes round, and 
you and she are there again, and she 
sings again—one of Laura’s songs,— 
soft. low, gentle, like an improvisation of 
the spirit of the lost one. You do not 
like it; the bold, dashing style of yon 
dark-eyed girl pleases jou much better. 
You find yourself gazing spell-bound as 
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she soars—wild, free, fearless, into the 
very sky of song, and you think what 
Corinne was in eloquence and senti- 
ment, is this enchantress in her own 
beautiful art. You converse with her, 
and she is the apotheosis of the songs 
she sings—their living, breathing rep- 
resentation, and she does banish, tempo- 
rarily, that sorrow which, when you re. 
turn to your lonely lodgings, you hug 
closer and nurse more fondly for your 
temporary obliviousness. 


PART III. 


Earth, air and sky are full of pleasure. 
The universe is smiling. The morn- 
ing breeze undulating the snowy window- 
curtains, breathes sweetly of singing birds 
and gay and gorgeous flowers. There is 
a Castle of Delight—a very stronghold of 
Joy somewhere, and the presiding Genius 
in that Palace of Pleasure—oh, she is 
the incarnation—not of the sickly senti- 
mentality, the morbid visions of romance 
which haunt the stripling boy with their 
fabulous forms, but the embodiment of 
manhood’s mature dreams of grace and 
beauty in their fullest mental and physi- 
cal development. And she, oh, she sings 
again, in that gay drawing-room, now 
her own, the weird melody whieh led 
your lone heart captive in a time not so 
very, very long ago. 

Strange faces are filling those apart- 
ments and little forms are dancingand hap- 
py hearts are beating, and she who makes 
your happiness in this new existence, 
more frequently, perhaps, than yourself, 
(for there is a mysterious bond—mes- 
meric, if you will, between members of 
the sex who have loved in common,) she, 
I say, more frequently than you, wafts 
a passing thought to a bride’s veil and 
a chaplet of white flowers which lie al- 
most consigned to forgetfulness in the 
dim crypts of a seldom opened recepta- 
cle for such articles as have reigned their 
little day, and retired from the field of 
their efficiency. 

Aye—laugh, dance and sing in your 
sunny home, and add unto King Solo- 
mon’s axiom, that “childhood and youth 
are but vanity”—their loves are /ess, 
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BACON’S PHILOSOPHY, 
AND MACAULAY’S CRITICISM OF IT. 


We have read with some degree of 
care an article in the September number 
of the Messenger under the above cap- 
tion, by Mr. Grayson, of Mississippi ; 
and while we can but admire the inge- 
nuity with which he has advanced his 
peculiar views, we are nevertheless con- 
strained to enter our protest against sev- 
eral propositions laid down in that arti- 
cle. We propose to examine some of 
the positions of Mr. Grayson, and to 
show that he has not fully quoted Lord 
Macaulay’s opinion of the Baconian Phi- 
losophy, and also point out some errors 
into which he has fallen in regard to 
some important truths of psychological 
philosophy. 

Mr. Grayson’s style is so peculiar that, 
we confess, it is very difficult at times to 
determine his exact meaning; we shall, 
however, endeavour as far as possible, to 
confine our remarks to those portions of 
Mr. Grayson’s article, which admit of no 
doubt as to their meaning. 

The first remark that we design to no- 
tice, is contained in the following quota- 
tion: ‘ At least, we are perfectly satis- 
fied that he (Lord Macaulay) has sig- 
nally failed in comprehending the hy- 
pothesis on which Bacon’s fame re- 
poses.” 

What is Lord Macaulay’s opinion 
about Bacon’s philosophy? Mr. Gray- 
son has very singularly failed to quote it. 
He quotes, it is true, several paragraphs 
from his Criticism, on the subject of in- 
ductive philosophy, but does Lord Ma- 
caulay the injustice (unintentionally no 
doubt) of not giving in his article his 
opinion of the great importance and true 
benefit of the Baconian Philosophy. 


Let us see what Lord Macaulay’s opin- 
ion is, and whether he has not taken a 
correct view of the benefit conferred on 
mankind by Bacon, and whether he has 
not placed Bacon’s fame upon a monu- 
ment as enduring as any that Mr. Gray- 
son has erected for the “repose” of his 
favourite. 

Lord Macaulay says, p. 274: “ The 





philosophy which he taught was essen- 
tially new. It differed from that of the 
celebrated ancient teachers, not merely 
in method but in object. Its object was 
the good of mankind, in the sense in 
which the mass of mankind always have 
understood, and always will understand, 
the word good. ‘Meditor,’ said Bacon, 
‘instaurationem philosophiw ejusmodi 
quz nihil inanis aut abstracti habeat, 
quaeque vite humane* conditiones in me- 
lius provehat.’ ” 

Again, on p. 277, at the conclusion of 
his comparison between the Platonic and 
Baconian philosophy, Lord Macaulay 
used the following true and eloquent 
language: “To sum up the whole: we 
should say that the aim of the Platonic 
philosophy was to exalt man into a god. 
The aim of the Baconian philosophy was 
to provide man with what he requires 
while he continues to be man. The aim 
of the Platonic philosophy was to raise 
us far above vulgar wants. The aim of 
the Baconian philosophy was to supply 
our vulgar wants. The former aim was 
noble: but the latter was attainable. 
Plato drew a good bow; but, like Aces- 
tes in Virgil, he aimed at the stars, and 
therefore, though there was no want of 
strength or skill, the shot was thrown 
OO 658 Sie 8 8 es His arrow, in- 
deed, was followed by a track of dazzling 
radiance, but it struck nothing. Bacon 
fixed his eye on a mark which was 
placed on the earth, and within bow- 
shot, and hit it in the white. The phi- 
losophy of Plato began in words and 
ended in words—noble words, indeed— 
words such as were to be expected from 
the finest of human intellects exercising 
boundless dominion over the finest of 
human languages. The philosophy of 
Bacon began in observations and ended 
in arts.” 

On p. 283, he uses this language: 
“He was not the person who first show- 
ed that by the inductive method alone 
new truth could be discovered. But he 
was the person who first turned the 
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minds of speculative men, long occupied 
in verbal disputes, to the discovery of 
truth ; and, by doing so, he at once gave 


to the inductive method an importance. 


and dignity which had never before be- 
longed to it. He was not the maker of 
that road; he was not the discoverer of 
that road; he was not the person who 
first surveyed and mapped that road. 
But he was the person who first called 
the public attention to an inexhaustible 
mine of wealth, which had been utterly 
neglected, and which was accessible by 
that road alone. . 


“Bacon stirred up men to pursue an 
object which could be obtained only by 
induction, and by induction carefully per- 
formed; and consequently induction was 
more carefully performed. 

“* We do not think that the importance 
of what Bacon did for inductive philoso- 
phy has ever been overrated. But we 
think the nature of his services is often 
mistaken, and was not fully understood 
even by himself. It was not by furnish- 
ing philosophers with rules for perform- 
ing the inductive process well, but by 
furnishing them with a motive for per- 
forming it well, that he conferred so vast 
a benefit on society. To give to the hu- 
man mind a direction which it shall re- 
tain for ages is the rare prerogative of a 
few imperial spirits.” 


We think the extracts we have quoted 
above from the essay on Bacon in the 
Edinburg Review, for 1837, by Lord Ma- 
caulay, more justly and fully express his 
views upon the object and aim of the 
Baconian philosophy, than any quota- 
tions made by Mr. Grayson in the Mes- 
senger. 

There can be no question of the fact, 
that Bacon invented no new process of 
reasoning, for the inductive method is 
co-existent with man himself. We there- 
fore agree entirely with Lord Macaulay, 
that Bacon’s philosophy was a practical, 
and, if we may so speak, a ¢angible phi- 
losophy. 

He arrived at practical results, and 
produced practical results, which will 
last as long as the world lasts. 

Mr. Grayson, however, differs from 
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this opinion, and says: “In our judg- 
ment one of the most remarkable instan- 
ces of the misconceptions into which 
great minds sometimes fall, occurs in 
the case of Macaulay’s estimate and per- 
ception of the Baconian method of anal- 
ysis. He has turned aside from the view 
of observation, as contrasted with the sen- 
sational philosophy of Locke, to consider 
induction merely as a@ mode, to be ap- 
plied indiscriminately to the first truths 
of external nature—and has not given the 
point in issue the slightest considera- 
tion.” 

We confess we do not clearly under- 
stand what “the point in issue” is, un- 
less it be the application of induction to 
determine internal as well as external 
truths. If we are right in our conjec- 
ture, there is no issue that we can see, 
for induction is equally applicable for the 
discovery of internal as well as external 
truth, 

If, however, Mr. Grayson means by 
“the point in issue,” the calling induc- 
tion “‘a mode” by which we arrive at 
truth, we still can see no “point in is- 
sue,” unless Mr. Grayson means to assert 
that induction is not “a mode” of ar- 
riving at truth. If it is not “a mode” 
or way, we would like to know what it 
is? We hardly think Mr. Grayson will 
contest this point, for induction is, in 
fact the great highway of the sentient 
universe, by which “imperial spirits” 
discover the truths of mind and matter, 
the phenomena of life, and the hopes of 
the future. 

Mr. Grayson, in another place, says 
that, ‘“‘ what the Baconian process chiefly 
resists is the method of internal study, 
gone into in order by perception of the 
mind’s spontaneous outshoots or devel- 
opments to lay the ground-work for suc- 
cessful philosophical speculations, The 
tide of learning tended at his day, as it 
tends at ours, to the retroverted, instead 
of the observational—to the theory of 
the spontaneous development of truth— 
rather than to the voluntary apprehen- 
of it—to the theory of common sense— 
to the theory that consciousness immedi- 
ately reveals truth, instead of the theory 
that intercourse with outward life and 
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nature reveals them—the theory that 
truths first arose in the mind because 
they have first arisen or prevailed in 
outer life or nature,” 

Precisely because the Baconian phi- 
losophy, as condensed above by Mr. 
Grayson, ‘resists internal truth” alto- 
gether, do we consider it defective. It 
deals entirely in externals; it developes 
visible and tangible “fruits,” but leaves 
the sensational, the noblest in the realms 
of thought, to moulder undiscovered in a 
wilderness of doubt and sophistry. 

We come now to our second “ point 
in issue” with Mr. Grayson. He denies 
that the mind is capable of “ putting 
forth or developing first truths,” or, in 
other words, that we are unable to arrive 
at truth,—first truth, as he calls it,—by 
that faculty of the mind called consctous- 
ness, This is certainly one of the most 
most startlingly assertions we have ever 
seen advanced, especially by a gentle- 
man so well educated as Mr. Grayson 
evidently is. 

** Consciousness,” says a distinguished 
professor, “is not a special faculty coér- 
dinate with perception’and memory, but 
a general condition of mind considered as 
self-knowing, by which all the mental 
faculties are made available. Through 
consciousness the mind not only knows 
itself and the changes it undergoes, but 
also whatever is known by means of any 
of its special faculties. Weare conscious 
of what we remember; we are conscious 
of what we feel. Accordingly, as Sir W. 
Hamilton intimates elsewhere, the vari- 
ous faculties may be regarded as special 
modifications of consciousness. If con- 
sciousness fails, all the other faculties 
fail. Very frequently, however, the term 
is used in a restrictive sense, signifying 
the notice which the mind takes of itself 
and its operations and affections; or in- 
ternal observation, its acts being called by 
some, not perceptions, but apperceptions. 
So understood, consciousness is the wit- 
ness and authority of all proper psycho- 
logical facts.”’ ; 

The French Philosopher, Jouffroy, says, 
“What is consciousness? It is the feel- 
ing which the intelligent principle has of 
itself. This principle has the feeling of 
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itself, and hence, the consciousness of all 
the changes, all the modifications, which 
it undergoes. The only phenomena, then, 
of which it can have the consciousness 
are those which are produced within itself. 

“Those which are produced beyond it- 
self it can see, but it cannot feel them. 
It can, then, have the consciousness of its 
sensations, because it is itself which en- 
joys or suffers; or of its thoughts, its de- 
terminations, because it is itself which 
thinks and determines: but it can have 
no consciousness of muscular contraction, 
of digestion, of the circulation of the 
blood, because it is the mu&cle which con- 
tracts, the stomach which digests, the 
blood which circulates, and not itself. 
These phenomena then, are precisely in 
the same relation to it as the phenomena 
of external nature ; they are produced be- 
yond it, and it can have no consciousness 
of them. Such is the true reason of the 
incapability of consciousness to seize a 
multitude of phenomena which take place 
in the body, but which on that account, 
are none the less exterior to the intelli- 
gent principle, to the real me (ego.) On 
the other hand, the phenomena of con- 
sciousness being only the inward modifi- 
cations of the intelligent principle, that 
alone can perceive them, becafise it is 
that alone which experiences them, and 
because, in order to perceive them it is 
necessary to feel them. For this reason, 
the phenomena of consciousness necessa- 
rily escape all external observation.” 

Locke says, if we mistake not, that af- 
ter our mind is filled with ideas drawn 
from without, then the intelligent 
principle, the real me or ego, may de- 
duce “other ideas” or new truths, from 
those already in the mind. It follows 
then from what we have already quoted, 
and we might add additional testimony 
did time and space permit—that the intel- 
ligent principle within us, the real ego, 
can and does from observation per se and 
inter se, discover truth, nay first truths, 
on subjects purely psychological, and to 
the exclusion of all external nature and 
observation. 

Strip man of the atributes of this in- 
ternal, intelligent principle, a principle, 
or rather ¢he principle, which is the true 
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connecting link between God and man; 
and he is at once degraded to the level of 
the brute, whose instinctive induction, if 
we may use such a term, teaches him— 
often by wonderful-and ingeniousmethods 
—to supply his wants, to shun danger and 
preserve his life. 

We do not design to force Mr. Grayson 
into a discussion of this question, Reve- 
lation considered; but we do think it 
but just that this question Should be ex- 
amined in its bearings on Christianity. It 
is the very essence of Christianity, and 
Mr. Grayson has no right in laying down 
a general proposition, to limit its applica- 
tion to certain prescribed phenomena. 

Eighteen hundred years have passed 
since man was enlightened by direct Rev- 
elation ; since that time he has been res- 
cued from sin and eternal death, by the 
application of this intelligent principle 
alone ; no external nature is absolutely 
necessary spiritually to enlighten the eter- 
nal ego, for 


“Tn the soul, Jehovah's breath, 
In holy contemplation, 

We sweetly then pursue 
The theme of God’s salvation.” 


We propose to notice one more “ issue” 
made by Mr. Grayson, and then leave the 
questions we have discussed to the deci- 
sion of the intelligent reader. 

The proposition we propose to notice is 
contained in the following paragraph: 
“If the mind does spontaneously put 
forth or develop first truths, then it has no 
free agency—if it does, it must be by its 
free agency in thought, and it could not 
be free and yet develop according toa 
fixed mode or law of its nature.” 

We confess that we do not see, either 
the “ sequitur’ or “non sequitur.” 
“Mode” or order is universally conceded 
to be the first law of nature, and it is no 
less true that it isa prominent law of the 
mind ; deprive it of this regulating main 
spring, and we produce disorder and con- 
fusion, the sure precursors of idiocy and 
madness. 

Deprive nature of that universal law 
which we call Gravitation, and we have 
“but the semblance of her former self.” 
And yet, though the works of nature are 
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subjectedy to certain laws of vegetation, 
position and gravitation, it by no means 
follows that she thereby loses that sublime 
originality, which contributes so much to 
her grandeur. 

The germ of the Oak and the germ of 
the Rose, when they put forth their shoots 
and begin the foundations, upon which are 
reared the noble monarch of the forest, 
and the beautiful queen of the flowers, 
alike follow the same law of nature; 
but still are free to assume the most dis- 
similar and the wildest shape and form 
which fancy can picture. 

The Alpine torrent as it leaps headlong 
from its native heights, carrying desola- 
tion and death in its mad career, is sub- 
ject still to the same law which governs 
the waters of the calm aud peaceful lake, 
whose bosom mirrors, , 


“ Each lustrous, starry gem, 
That smiled of old on humble Bethlehem.” 
* The law which governs the works of 
nature, has been so fully established by 
scientific men, that no sane man can doubt 
its universal application, 

, . Admitting then, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that Mr. Grayson’s theory—that 
we obtain all our truths from external 
nature—is correct; it follows as an irre- 
sistible. inference that the mind of man 
must be subjected to laws of an analogous 
nature, in order that it be capable of ob- 
serving and developing truths from natu- 
ral objects. 

If the mind of man was entirely desti- 
tute of the laws and principles which ob- 
tain in physical objects, it stands to rea- 
son that it would be incompetent to de- 
termine and analyze the laws that govern 
*‘ nature in all her works.” 

It is unquestionably true, that within 
certain boundaries, the mind of man is 
finite and limited; but these boundaries 
are so nearly infiniée in their nature, that 
we may consider his mind—he being the 
judge—as almost infinite in grasp, and 
hence deduce the theory of free agency. 

But strictly speaking, the mind of man 
is limited and finite—at least so long as 
he is in the flesh—and he does not possess 

a boundless and infinite free agency. 
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The limits of thought are hgwever so 
distant and so saasrenitosil ot time 
in all probability will fail man, before 
his mind has travelled much more than a 
small fraction of this unmeasured dis- 
tance. For all practicable purposes we 
may then regard man as a free agent, 
whose thought is “‘as boundless as the 
realms of space.” 

But it by no means follows, because 
man is a free agent, that his mind is not 
subjected to some one or other of those uni- 
versal laws of God which prevail in all of 
His material works, 

Indeed, the history of man, from his 
creation down to the present age, gives 
irresistible proof that man is an orderly 
animal; and that.the more highly you 
cultivate his eternal nature, the more sub- 
jected does he become to law and order. 

The very essence of all mental training, 
is a comment upon the text of the great 
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The Tender Toys. 
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Apostle, “let every thing be done decent- 
ly and in order.” 

Architecture, Government, Society, all 
the social conditions of man—whether 
savage or civilized—ypnmistakably indi- 
cate the supremacy of law and order as 
ruling principles in the human intellect. 

The world of matter and the world of 
mind, though intimately associated in this 
world, are yet entirely distinct ; though 
subjected—og account of their intimate 
association—to Jaws common to each, are 
yet ae dissimilar as Time and Eternity. 

- One is for time, the other for eternity; 
one is matter, the other a spiritual es- 
sence,- whose discernment of spiritual 
truth, is approximately coeternal with 
God himself, and which was imparted to 
us by “ Jehovah’s breath,” when in our 
material form he hid from our eyes his 
immortal spirit. E. T. 


a> 





THE TENDER TOYS. 


The tender toys that steal from conscious eyes, 


The feigned professions of distracted love, 


The breath expended in deceitful sighs, 


The looks uplifted to the heavens above ; 


*Tis true, my love, I never yet was taught 


These simulated lessons of the heart; 


- By no enforcement have I yet been brought 


To act an artful and pretended part. ° 


And does my candour, then, provoke your scorn ? 


My rude directness, then, seem unrefined ? 


Ah | these (like poesy) unmade but born, 


Are truthful symbols of the ingenuous mind. 
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SELECTIONS AND EXCERPTS FROM THE LEE PAPERS. 


LETTERS OF RICHARD HENRY LEE TO ARTHUR LEE. 


Chantilly, Dec. 20th, 1766. 
Dear Broruer : 


It is at all times with great pleasure 
that I oblige you, and therefore, notwith- 
standing the request you have now made 
_ me will be attended with many inconve- 
niences, I shall endeavour to give you a 
just idea of our police, the state of our 
trade, the nature and amount of our 
Revenue, with an estimate of our mili- 
tary strength. These subjects, if I mis- 
take not, will comprehend within them 
the information you desired to receive. 
It is no less true than evident—that our 
Forefathers in framing the Constitution 
of the country had in view the excellent 
pattern furnished by the mother country, 


but unhappily for us, my Bro., if is an. 
exterior semblance only : when you exam- 


ine separately the parts that compose the 
Governments, essential variations appear 
between it and the happily poised Eng- 
lish constitution, Let us place the two 
in comparative points of view, and then 
the difference will be striking. In Britain 
the three simple forms of Monarchy, 
Aristocracy, and Democracy are so finely 
blended, that the advantages resulting 
from each species separately, flow jointly 
from their admirable union. The King, 
though possessing the Executive Power 
of Government, with a third of the Leg- 
islative, and the House of Commons rep- 
resenting the Democratic Interest, are 
each prevented from extending improper- 
ly prerogative or popyjar claims by a 
body of Nobles, independent in the ma- 
terial circumstances of hereditary suc- 
cession to their titles and seats in the 
second branch of the Legislature. Thus 
you see of what essential importance is 
the House of Lords in the British Con- 
stitution, and how happily their Inde- 
pendency is secured. With us the Leg- 
islative power is lodged in a governor, 
Council and House of Burgesses. The 
two first appointed by the Crown, and 
their places held by the precarious tenor 


of pleasure only. That security, there- 
fore, which the Constitution derives in 
Britain from the House of Londs is here 
entirely wanting, and the just Equilib- 
rium totally destroyed by two parts out 
of three of the Legislature being in the 
same hands. It happens also unfortu- 
nately, that the same persons who com- 
pose our Council during pleasure, with 
the Governor at their Head, are the 
Judges of our General Courts (and only 
so long as they continue of the Coun- 
cil) where all causes Ecclesiastical and 
Civil, both Common Law and Chancery 
business is determined. By this injudi- 
cious combination, all the Executive, 
two-thirds of the Legislative, and the 
whole Judiciary Powers are in the same 
body of Magistracy. How severely, but 
justly, has the accurate Montesquieu, de- 
termined against so impolitic a union. 


“‘Lorsque dans la méme personne ou 
dans le meme corps de Magistrature, la 
puissance legislative est réunie a la puis- 
sance exécutrice, i! n’y a point de lib- 
erté; parce qu’on peut craindre que le 


méme Monarque ou le méme Senat ne 


fass des Loix tyranniques, pour les exé- 
cuter tyranniquement. [1 n’y a point 
encore de liberté si la puissance de juger 
n’est pas séparée de la puissance legisla- 
tive, le pouvoir sur la vie et la liberté 
des citoyens servit arbitraire; car la 
Juge servit Legislateur. Si elle étoit 
jointé a la puissance executrice le Juge 
pourroit avoir la force d’un oppresseur. 
Tout seroit perdG si le méme homme ou 
le méme Corps des Principaux, ou des 
nobles, ou du Peuple exercoient ces trois 
pouvoirs, celui de faire des Loix, celui 
d’executer les resolutions publiques, et 
celui de juger les crimes ou les differents 
des particuliers.”— Esprit de Loix, B. X1., 
Ch, 6. 


““Whene’er the Legislative Power is 
united in one and the same person, or in 
the same Body of Magistracy with the 
Executive, Liberty no longer exists: 
since it is to be feared that the same 
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Monarch, or the same Senate; would en- 
act tyrannical laws, only that they might 
be tyrannically executed. Liberty no 
longer exists where the Judicial Power 
is not separate from the Legislative and 
Executive Power; if it be joined to the 
Legislativ@é Power, the power over the 
Life and Liberty of the Citizens would 
be arbitrary ; for the Judge would then 
be the Legislator. If it be united to the 
Executive Power, the Judge would then 
possess the power of an oppressor. All 
would be lost, should the same man, or 
the same Body of Principal men, whether 
of the nobles or of the People, exercise 
these three powers, that of making the 
Laws, that of executing the Public Reso- 
tions, and that of adjudging Crimes or 
Controversies of Individuals.””—Spirit of 
Laws, B. XI, Oh. 6. 

But how must your surprise increase 
when you are informed, that even’ the 
Third or Democratic part of our Legis- 
ture, is totally in the Power of the Crown. 
’Tis by usage only that Elections are di- 
rected and Assemblies called; in our 
Code of Laws, not one is to be found that 
directs the calling of new assemblies, or 
that appoints any time for the meeting 
of the Representative body when chosen. 

“To remedy this fundamental Error, and 
to place the liberty of the Subject on a 
more secure footing, an Act of Assem- 
bly was passed, upon the Principles of 
the Act of Parliament adopted in Eng- 
land after the Revolution, directing that 
a new Assembly should be called once in 
seven years at the least, and that the 
Representatives when chosen, should be 
convened at least once in three years. 
The more frequent calling of new As- 
semblies, and the more frequent meeting 
ef them when chosen, was left, as of 
right it ought, a Prerogative possession. 
This Act passed with a suspending 
clause, but though it is now four years 
since its passage, we have never had the 
Royal approbation, May we not hope, 
my Brother, that the security to liberty 
will now be granted, when these great 
and good men preside, who so lately 

. evinced their generous and noble attach- 
ment to American Freedom, by opposing 
with matchless eloquence the Parliamen- 
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tary right of imposing internal taxes on 
America. May we not also hope, that 
when those great personazes have leisure 
from other weighty concerns, that a 
thorough reform in the faulty parts of 
our Constitution will be directed. It 
may reasonably be enquired, how it hap- 
pened that with so good a pattern as the 
English Constitution, ours should be so 
exceptionably contrived? The answer is 
to be found in the arbitrary reign of 
“James the First,” and the subsequent 
confusion that happened in that of his 
son, The first occasioned the violent dis- 
solution of the Company, to whom letters 
Patent were originally granted for this 
Colony, and the rebellion in the reign of 
Charles the First, with the consequent 
disorders in Government, prevented any 
kind of regularity from taking place in 
our affairs. 


I am happy in being able to say with 
truth, of our Countrymen, that they have 
ever bien remarkable for Loyalty, and 
firm attachment to their Sovereign. A 
celebrated instance of this they gave, in 
refusing, as they always did, to pay any 
obedience to the usurped power of Oliver 
Cromwell, and in the two last wars, no 
applications from our late or present 
King, were ever made in vain. 


I have now accomplished the first part 
of my engagement by giving you as ac- 
curate an idea of the constitution of this 
Country asI am able, but that I may 
not tire you with the length of this let- 
ter, I shall defer writing on the three re- 
maining subjects, until some future op- 
portunity, 


a 


Chantilly, Va., April 5th, 1770. 
Dear Broraer: 


I wrote you last from Williamsburg by 
Capt. Nicks, since which I have been 
favoured with two letters from you, one 
by Somerville, the other by Page. I am 
much obliged to you for the political in- 
telligence they contain. It is some com- 
fort to have the virtuous on our side, al- 
though we are unsuccessful. I am there- 
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fore much pleased to hear those great 
and good men, Lords Shelbourne and 
Chatham and Camden, are with us. But 
alas, I fear the cause of public liberty, 
like the setting sun, is going to disap- 
.pear. I mean from Britain, for I hope 
America will insist on being free. We 
are, however,’a good deal disturbed here 
at the K ’*s speech. We cannot make 
it square with the promises (authorized 
by the highest authorities) made to all the 
Assemblies by the several Governors, 
Time must develop this mystery. ’Tis 
some State trick, that plain honesty 
cannot easily penetrate. Our Assembly 
meets at its adjourned day in May next, 
when such measures will be adopted as 
-our intelligence from London shall ren- 
der wise and necessary. Enclosed you 
have the certificates of your appointment 
that you desired. One of them is signed 
by Mr. Parker and myself, the other is 
an exact copy from the Books, which it 
is proper Mr. William Lee should sign, 
as he was then treasurer. We expect 
you will resume our business when a fa- 
vourable prospect opens, and I beg leave 
to refer you to my letter by Capt. Nicks 
on that subject. Ido not know how you 
came to suppose our edition of the Far- 
mers’ and Monitors’ letters, to have been 


contrived by our friend, Mr, Parker. I€ 


was the benefit of my country that sug- 
gested the measure to me, and I accord- 
ingly wrote the Preface and the terms, 
negotiated the whole matter with Rind, 
and got several hundred subscribers to 
the Pamphlet. Rind thanked me for the 
great profit he had made, and indeed in 
the hands of a diligent printer, a very 
considerable benefit would have arisen, 
as the books were called for faster than 
he could furnish them. Of these pam- 
phliets I have sent one for Lord Shel- 
burne, for Col. Barré, Mrs. McCauley, Mr, 
Jennings, the Rev. Mr. Porteus, Mr. Jno. 
Stuart my friend, yourself, and Mr, 
Wm. Lee. These with letters for them 
are in a box directed to you, which I 
have desired Mr. Lee to open, if you are 
not in town, and deliver Mr. Jennings, 
Mr. Porteus, and Mr. Stuart their Pam- 
phlets. Those for Ld. Shelburne, Mrs. 
McCauley and Col. Barré I have request- 
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ed Mr. Lee to get neatly bound in Lon- 
don before they are presented. The let- 
ters for them are left open for your 
perusal, which you will afterwards please 
to seal with your arms and deliver. * * * 

In the box you will see the Virginia 
Gazette, 15th Feb., and you may observe 
the insolent letter from London, 10th 
Noy. 1769. I was resolved not to let in- 
solence and Falsehood go unpunished, 
and therefore I sent the Press an ani- 
madversion on him as well as the other 
addresses. This Gazette is not yet come 
to hand, but I will send it by next op- 
portunity. * * * . 

Our relation, Capt. Jno. Lee, of Essex, 
requests that you will write to Dr. Ham- 
ilton, of Edinburgh, to get him a Tutor, 
and in doing this, the following method 
is to be observed. Capt. Lee has al- 
ready written to one Mr. Robert Fergu- 
son, Merchant, at Sandgate, in the Shire 
of Ayr, to procure him a Tutor, but 
fearing this gentleman might not be ac- 
quainted with such business, and there- 
fore fail to furnish him, he judged it 
prudent by you, to apply to Mr. Hamil- 
ton. This Mr. Ferguson is acquainted 
with Mr. Lee’s terms, which makes it 
necessary that he should be applied to, 
before an engagement is made with a 
Tutor, and likewise to prevent the acci- 
dent of two Tutors being sent over. I 
am acquainted with no part of the terms, 
but that Mr. Lee offers £30 a year sal- 
ary. I have not got Mrs. McCauley’s 
history. Will you be pleased to pur- 
chase it for me, and any other of her 
works that may be published. Apply to 
Mrs. Lee for cash to pay for these. 

You have never informed me if the 
wine was received by Dr. Fothergill, or 
how the old gentleman liked it. The 
storm in September last, by destroying 
the grapes, prevented any wine from 
being made in these parts. 

I have been constantly on the lookout 
for a Rattlesnake, and am now promised 
by a gentleman above that he will exert 
himself to get one against Capt. Griegs’ 
ship sails, or Walker’s at farthest. 

Let me know, if you please, whether 
it will be agreeable to Lord Shelburne 
that I send him a cask of our finest 
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spirit, made from the peach. It is so 
highly flavourous, and partakes so much 
of the fruit, that I really think ’tis much 
preferable to the finest Arrack. 


Iam my dear brother’s most affection- 
ate and faithful friend. 


Feb. 24th, 1775. 
Dear Broruer: 


All America has received with aston- 
ishment and concern the speech to Par- 
liament. The wicked violence of the Min- 
istry is so clearly expressed, as to leave 
no doubt of their fatal determination to 
ruin both countries, unless a powerful 
and timely cheek is interposed by the 
body of the people. A very small cor- 
rupted Junto in New York excepted, all 
N. America is now most firmly united, 
and as firmly resolved to defend their 
liberties, ad infinitum, against every 
power on Earth that may attempt to take 
them away. The most effectwal meas- 
ures are everywhere taking to secure a 
sacred observance of the Association. 
Manufactures go rapidly on, and the 
means of repelling force by force, are 
universally adopting. 


The enclosed ‘address to the Virginia 
Delegates, published a few days since in 
the Gazette, will show you the spirit of 
the frontier men. This one county of 
Fincastle can furnish 1000 riflemen, that 
for their number make the most formid- 


able light infantry in the world. The. 


six frontier counties can produce 6000 of 
these men, who from their amazing hard- 
‘ihood, their method of living so long in 
the woods without carrying provisions 
with them, the exceeding quickness with 
which they can march to distant parts, 
and above all, the dexterity to which 
they have arrived in the use of the rifle 
gun. . There is not one of those men 
who wish a distance less than 200 yds., 
or a larger object than an orange. Every 
shot is fatal. 


The Virginia Colony Congress meets 
the 20th of next month, for the appoint- 
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ment of Delegates to the Continental 
Congress in May next, and for other pur- 
poses of public security. The ministry, 
who are both foolish and wicked, think 
by depriving us of Assemblies, to take 
away the advantage that results ‘from 
united and collected councils. But they 
are grievously mistaken. ‘In despite of 
all their machinations, public councils 
will be held and public measures adopt- 
ed for general security. Still we hope 
that the proceedings of the last Conti- 
nenta] Congress, when communicated to 
the people of England will arouse a 
spirit that, proving fatal to an abandon- 
ed ministry, may save the whole empire 
from the impending destruction. 

The Hon. Col. Lee, of Stafford, was 
buried this day; he died the 20th ult., 
after a most painful illness. He is a 
public loss, and if the Ministry go on 
filling up these vacancies in the Council 
with raw boys and hot-headed, senseless 
people, the affairs of Va. must be in ‘per- 
petual confusion, although the present 
dispute should be accommodated. It is 
absolutely necessary that some grave, 
sensible men should now be placed there 
in order to temper the present body. 
The pamphlet entitled, “An Appeal,” 
&c., is, I think, the best I have read on 
the subject amidst such a variety of fine- 
ly-reasoned ones. 

Farewell. 

P. S.—By authentic accounts just come 
to hand, all the ministerial efforts with 
New York and the Jersey Governments 
have failed; both Assemblies have high- 
ly approved the proceedings of the Con- 
tinental Congress, thanked their dele- 
gates, and appointed them to represent 
their respective Colonies in the next May 
Congress. 

From New York they have lately sent 
back a ship from Glasgow, with goods 
that arrived after the Ist Feb., scarcely 
allowing the vessel time to get fresh pro- 
visions. It is now therefore certain that 
without a redress of grievances, G. 
Britain must prepare to do entirely with- 
out the North American trade. Nor will 
the British Isles in the W. Indies get 
their usual necessary supplies from the 
continent. Georgia has acceded to the 
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Continental Association, and we under- 
stand Canada will have delegates in the 
next Congress. 


You will oblige me greatly by giving 
my boys advice, and pressing them to dil- 
igent application as often as you have 
leisure to do so. You never say whether 
or when you take the gewn, and where 
you propose to practise. 


Farewell. 


Baltimore in Md., 17th Feb., 1777. 
My Dear Sir: 


The papers that go with this to your- 
self and the other commissioners, are so 
full on the subject of news, that it is not 
very necessary for me to say much on 
that subject here. There scarcely comes 
a post but brings us an account of some 
skirmish iu which the enemy get beaten 
and driven back (without their forage)’ 
within their lines on the hills near 
Brunswick, where their distress we know 
is very great. This has been a most fa. 
tal winter campaign to our enemies, and 
unless some change happens in their fa- 
vour, which cannot be seen at present, it 
bids fair to be abundantly more so yet. 
Upon the whole, notwithstanding the 
contemptible Ministerial boasts in their 
Gazettes and in Parliament, the great 
force Mey sent here has cut a most piti- 
ful figure indeed. In humanity they 
figure still worse than they do in arms. 
Their ravages in the Jerseys, until they 
were checked and driven back, beggar 
all description. Rapes, murders, end de- 
vastation marked their steps in sucha 
manner as would have disgraced the 
savages of the wilderness, The old Eng- 
lish esteem for valour, seems quite’ done 
away, and in several instances where 
young Americans displayed heroic spirit, 
and happened to fall in their power, they 
have butchered them in cold blood, in a 
most cruel and barbarous manner. They 
have been so frequently shameless in this 
way, after rémonstrance has been in 
vain made to Gen. Howe, that the pa- 
tience of our soldiery is exhausted, and 
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it appears as if no more prisoners will 
be taken, until Mr. Howe and his people 
learn the practice of humanity. 

I have received two letters from : 
but he thinks strongly in favour of G. 
Britain. Was it not the most unrelent- 
ing and cruel persecution of us that 
forced us from her, and are we not com- 
pelled upon the clearest principles of 
self-preservation, to seek from strangers 
what our kindred denied us? Must a 
great continent be buried inruin because 
the people of England cannot rouse from 
a lethargy which suffers the most aban- 
doned of men to trample upon the rights 
of human nature? It is decreed Above, 
and we are parted forever. Every friend- 


‘ly American nerve will now be strained 


to procure the active interference of 
France, by which, under God, the liberty 
of North America must be secured, * * * 

The Congress have determined to re- 
turn to Ph’a., in eight days from this 
time. We have a number of exceeding 
fine frigates at sea very soon, from 24 to 
36 guns. 

Farewell, and send me a long letter by 
return of this vessel. 

I am exceedingly uneasy about my 
poor boys, and beg of you to get them to 
me in the quickest and safest manner. 


Philadelphia, April 20th, 1777. 
My Dear Brorner: 


It gave me inexpressible pleasure to 
find by your joint letter from Paris to 
Congress that you were safely arrived in 
France. As well on your own account I 
was rejoiced as on that of my, country, 
well knowing with what zeal and ability 
the cause of America and of mankind 
will be served by you. Heaven grant 
you may be as successful in your nego- 
tiations as you wish to be, and as the 
greatest and most virtuous cause that the 
sun ever shone on deserves. That the 
exertions of America will be firm and 
great as are in her power, you may rely 
upon with absolute confidence, but then 
it ought not to be forgotten by those 
who wish our eternal separation from 
Great Britain, that the single strength of 
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North America, opposed to the united 
force of Great Britain and her allies, 
may prove an unequal contest, and should 
not be trusted too far. 


The difficulty of finding funds whilst 
our trade is shut up by a superior marine 
strength is very distressing, and would 
find present relief if the united fleets of 
Spain and France were to fall on that of 
Great Britain in its present state of infe- 
riority. It amazes me that the Politi- 
cians of these two kingdoms do not see 
with what certainty they may, in con- 
junction with America, humble the pride 
and power of Britain as wellas that, if 
the latter accomplish. their plan of‘sub- 
‘jugating America, the force of both nrust 
and will be applied to attack the Ameri- 
can possessions of the House of Bour- 
bon. Itis now in the power of Spain, 
with ease, to get the harbor of Pensacola 
for her homeward bound ships, and sure- 
ly the power of (reat Britain and North 
America divided, can never be so danger- 
ous to her as when united, abstracted 
from the consideration of gratitude that 
must bind to her the affections of virtu- 
ous young Republics for timely and effec- 
tual aid afforded them in the day of their 
distress. It will be very long before 
such kindness will be forgotten. Since 
the 24th of December, we have been in a 
constant train of success against the ene- 
’ my, and from that time during the whole 
winter campaign—for it has never slept— 
we have reduced the enemy’s force at least 
4000 men. They have been confined to 
the hills of Brunswick, in New Jersey, 
the whole winter, and there they remain 
flow. Their foraging parties have been 
so beateg and driven back—that their 
distress has been great, and their horses 
have .died in numbers. And this has 
been done chiefly by militia, our regular 
army having been dispersed last fall in 
consequence of short enlistments which 
had taken place in-spring of 1776, in the 
uncertain state that our affairs were then 
under. The levies for forming a new 
regular army for duration are now mo- 
ving up to head quarters in Jersey from 
all the States, and an army is forming at 
Ticonderoga, ready to meet General Carl- 
ton as soon as the ice permits him to 
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cross Lake Champlain. But we are 
greatly retarded by the necessity we are 
under, of passing all our troops through 
inoculation before they join the army. 
And this I fear will prevent us from ta- 
king advantage of the enemy’s weakness 
and presumption in remaining where they 
are before they get reinforced. Bruns- 
wick, (on the hills near which the enemy 
are fortified) is in New Jersey on the 
River Raritan, which communicates with 
the sea at Amboy, so that you find they 
keep pretty nigh their ships. What a 
fine stroke it would be for a Spanish 
Fleet to remove their small ships of war, 
which would effectually deliver their 
army into our hands! And it would not 
quickly be in the power of England to 
recover this blow. Except two, the 
other States have fixed and are exerci- 
sing their new governments, which you 
may well suppose must add greatly to 
our. force, safety and success. We have 
13 frigates nearly finished, and some of 
them at sea. Our privateers you know, 


have been very successful, and still con- 


tinue to be so. You cannot imagine 
what universal joy and spirit it would 
give to North America if Spain and 
France were now to attack Great Britain. 
The success would be infallible, and the 
Independence of America immovably 
fixed. 

Before this reaches you the former 
dispatches will be arrived, by which you 
will see that Congress had propoed Dr. 
Franklin to attend the Court of Spain 
whilst you remained at Paris. But I 
suppose you have jointly considered 
that it may do as well for you to be at 
Madrid, and perhaps the Doctor’s age 
might render it inconvenient for him to 
travel so far. However, proper powers 
have long since been sent to Dr. Frank- 
lin, appointing him to the Court of 
Spain, although he is not deprived of 
right still to represent these States at 
the Court of France. * * * 

May 31st.-—Since the above the events 
of war have not been considerable. The 
Enemy, with about 2000 men from New 
York, pushed up the Sound by water, 
and made a forced march through a 
small part of Connecticut to surprise 
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and destroy a magazine of provisions, 
laid up there for our army. They suc- 
ceeded in destroying about 1700 barrels 
of salted meat and some grain, with 
about 1000 barrels of flour. "Howeaer, 
the militia assembled as quickly as pos- 
sible under command of Generals Woos- 
ter and Arnold, to the number of about 
1500, and attacked the enemy, as they 


were retreating to their ships where, - 


with great difficulty and much loss they 
at length arrived. We learn that this 
trip has lessened their numbers at least 
500; among the wounded and since dead 
we are told they count Major General 
Gov. Tryon and Col. Walcott. The loss 
of provisions has been amply made up fo 
us by the Privateers who have taken 
5000 barrels salted provisions coming to 
New York from Europe. In a variety of 
skirmishes lately we have beaten them, 
and in some of these their best troops 
have been foiled. By this opportunity 
Congress sends you a particular commis- 
sion as their representative at the Court 
of Spain. In my judgment, and it is an 
opinion founded on the most accurate in- 
formation, the Independence and securi- 
ty of North America cannot be said to 
be certain until an alliance with Spain 
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and France is procured, and in conse- 
quence the British arms and arts not 
solely employed for our ruin. You 
may be assured that this is of infinite 
consequence to your country, and there- 
fore you will conduct yourself according- 
ly. And for the assistance of our Fi- 
nance an extension Loan is indispensa- 
ble. If any untoward accident should 
have befallen our brother, the Alder- 
man, in which case I have desired my 
letters to him, to be sent to you for your 
perusal, the management of my boys 
must rest entirely with you; and in that 
case, at all events, you will see the neces- 
sity of sending them both immediately to 
me. ? 
Farewell my dear brother, 
R. Hi. Ler. 


N. B.—I believe Tryon is not dead and 
we have not heard more of Col. Walcott. 


+P. S.—It will be of great consequence 
_ that I hear from you frequently and fully. 
If your letters come any where to the 
northward of Virginia, or if they go by 


the West Indies, let them be directed to 
the cure of our brother Dr. Shippen, in 
Philadelphia. 


SONNET—AUTUMN. 


BY AYLMERE. 


Sweet eve—still lingers here thy golden ray, 
Thy crimson clouds are bending in the west, 
Thy rosy breath doth bind the brow of day, 
Thy radiant rubies nestle on her breast; 
In spring I love the blue-eyed violet mild, 
And summer’s voice blends sweetly to my ear, 
But Autumn—fondly do I greet thy smile, 
Thy morning blushes and thy evering tear; 
Sadder thy day's may be, yet still do I 


Inhale their freshness with becoming joy, 
Thy melancholy wind its plaintive sigh— 

Bring back the memories of the listless boy, 
When I first learned to love thee and to dream 
Of morning’s whisper and of evening’s beam. 
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A History or tue Lire ayp Times or James 
Mapison. By Wituram C. Rives. Volume 
[. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1859. 
[From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


Here, in the beautiful typography and on 
the clear paper of a publishing house 
which rivals Murray or the Longmans in 
the appearance of its editions, we have the 
first volume of a work which is destined 
to receive as close an attention and pro- 
voke as much controversy, perhaps, as 
any other of the day in America.. The 
task of writing the Life of James Madison 
could not surely have fallen into better 
hands than those of a man who, having 
filled with distinguished credit several of 
the highest ‘offices known, to his govern- 
ment, has retired to prosecute anew those 
studies of literature and philosophy, for 
years but little interrupted, which com- 
mend themselves at once to his taste anu 
‘his temper. We augured well of the work 
upon the earliest announcement of its in- 
tended publication, and our expectations 
-have not been disappointed. There is in 
it less, perhaps, than we had hoped for, of 
the familiar life of Mr. Madison, of the 
boy, the College student, the young man of 
society, and so far, Mr. Rives has presented 
us with few of those personal incidents 
and anecdotes which lend such a charm 
to Randall’s Life of Jefferson. As he ad- 
vances with his biography and comes to 
speak of Mr. Madison in the decline of 
life, the materials for personal character- 
ization will be more abundant, since it was 
the rare privilege of the author to be inti- 
mately acquainted with that serene and 
attractive old age which invested the 
shades of Montpellier with so much inter- 
est, and the book, as the record of an indi- 
vidual life, will then be rounded into com- 
pleteness. The great and crowning merit 
of this first volume is that, while the illus- 
trious subject is never for a moment lost 
sight of by the author, it gives us by far 
the most luminous, succinct and satisfac- 
tory history that has ever yet been written 
of the Continental Congress and the infancy 
of our present State and Federal govern- 
ments. There are positions assumed by 
Mr. Rives that will be contested by others 
who have written on our ante-Revolution- 
ary affairs, but the value and fulness of his 
labors will be admitted by all. Mr. Rives’ 
style is a model of simple elegance. If 
we must find a fault with it, we will say 
that it is too uniformly severe. In a foot- 
note, introducing the whimsica! programme 


* 


of Sports and Festivities on St. Andrew’s 
Day, in 1737, in allusion to the fiddling, 
Mr. Rives tells us, with a quiet humour, 
that, Themistocles to the contrary notwith- 
standing, it was shown that men might 
both play upon the fiddle and understand 
the arfs by which small States were made 
great ones; and so we may be pardoned 
for suggesting that a writer may frequently 
unbend in the stateliest narrative without 
diminution of his dignity, and that it is 
possible for a biographer to be both genial 
and forcible. No one has command of 
greater resources of Janguage and _ illustra- 
tion than Mr. Rives, or can better afford to 
come down, now and then, from the heights 
of philosophical discourse. 

For the present, we must dismiss this 
excellent volume with thus much of cursory 
notice, but we shall probably recur to it 
more at length at a future day, when a 
larger space will enable us to render fuller 
justice to its merits. 





Porms by James Cirarence MANGAN; with 
Biographical Introduction by Joux Muir- 
cHEL. New York: P. M. Haverty, 112 
Fuiton Street. 1859. 


We have long been familiar with Man- 
gan’s exquisite translations from the Ger- 
man Anthology, but we are indebted to 
Mr. Mitchel for all that we know of the 
man himself. In the short but most inter- 
2sting biographical introduction to this 
edition of Mangan’s Poems, the bard is 
presented to us so vividly, as he walked 
Dublin streets, or sat in a corner of the 
Fagel Library, that we seem to see the 
spare form, sbabbily attired, and look into 
the blue eyes so dreamily indicative of 


genius. His story is old enough and sad 
enough. It is a story of narrow means, of 


lofty aspirations, of drudgery, of drink, of 
tuneful song, now breathing of angelic 
choral harmony, and now burdened with a 
despair which voices itself in maudlin im- 
provisations, and of an early grave, above 
which there were few to mourn or hang 
an wnmortelle. Mr. Mitchel has twined a 
pretty memorial wreath in his sketch of 
the poet, which is at once graceful, dis- 
criminative and loving. He says there 
were two Mangans, one well known to the 
Muses, the other to the police, and it has 
been his tender care to show us the shy, 
sensitive, gifted favorite of Clio and her 
sisters to the best advantage, while his 
dual inebriate is kept as much as possible 
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in the shade. Mr. Mitchel thinks Mangan 
Miserrimus was far more wretched than 
Poe, which we can hardly credit, and rates 
Mangan vates much higher than the au- 


thor of the Raven. wherein we doubt if 


Clio herself would agree with him; but 
surely the man was sufficiently unhappy 
and the poet sufficiently inspired to excite 
both our commiseration and our homage. 
That Americans have had so little ac- 
quaintance hitherto with writings which 
in Ireland are even more popular than 
those of Moore, Mr. Mitchel thinks is due 
to the fact that we yield so implicitly to 
British, authority in literature, which ig- 
nores Irish minstrelsy, very much as in 
this country Mr. Dana and his brethren 
ignore the poetical writers on this side of 
the Potomac, and hereupon our brilliant 
rebel biographer stands in contumaciam of 
the English literary court, and makes his 
appeal tothe tribunal of Cisatlantic opinion. 
Throughout the whole introductory paper, 
as well in the outline of Mangan’s per- 
sonal character as in the commentary on 
his verses, there gleams the flash of Mit- 
chel’s peculiar style, at times abrupt, terse, 
nervous, odd as Carlyle, and again full, 
rich, finished and musical as Macaulay. 
In the translations contained in this 
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volume, we are introduced anew to the 
many glorious creations that people the 
cloud-land of German poetry. Again Mig- 
non sings of the clime of the citron and 
myrtle, again Leonora rides at midnight 
with the phantom horseman, again Thekla 
warbles her pretty love-song, again the 
joyous procession moves on to the ringing 
of the merry marriage bells; and we need 
only the illustrations of Moritz Retzsch 
and Ary Scheffer to enable us to enjoy the 
noble ballads of the German masters with 
the zest of the Germans themselves. At 
least if there a.strength in Schiller and 4 
grace in Goethe, and a beauty in Buerger 
beyond the reach of the translator and the 
artist, we may confidently say that the 
English reader can derive from no other 
collection, with which we are acquainted, 
so just an idea of the grandeur and the 
melody of the Teutonic ballads. 

We can give but one of these transla- 


tions to our readers, and it shall be that 
same song of Thekla— 


Der Eichwald brauset, die Wolken zielin, 


faithfully rendered by Coleridge, freely by 
Bulwer, and most gracefully, as all will 
agree, by Mangan. 


@ THE MAIDEN’S PLAINT. 


The forest pines groan— 


The dim clouds are flitting— 


The Maiden is sitting 
On the green shore alone. 


The surges are broken with might, with might, 
And her sighs are pour’d on the desert Night, 
And tears are troubling her eye. 


“ All, all is o’er: 

The heart is destroyed— 
The world is a void— 
It can vield me no more. 


Then, Master of Life, take back thy boon: 
I have tasted such bliss as is under the moon: 
I have lived—I have loved—I would die!” 


Thy tears, O Forsaken! 
Are gushing in vain; 


Thy wail shall not waken 


The Buried again: 


But all that is left for the desolate bosom, 
The Flower of whose Love has been wasted in blossom, - 
Be granted to thee from on high ! 


Then pour like a river 


Thy tears without number! 

TheBuried can never 

Be wept from their slumber: 

But the luxury dear to the Broken-hearted, 

When the sweet enchantment of Love hath departed, 
Be thine—the tear and the sigh! , 



















































The original poems of Mangan, which 
are here collected for preservation by Mr. 
Mitchel, are painfully marked by the bitter 
experiences of the author. Very sad and 
plaintive are most of them, but above the 
mournful note there rises now and then a 
burst of reckless jollity, as of one making 
a mockery of his grief. There are many 
lovers of poetry who will recal, in reading 


+ 
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the following lines, Beranger’s reminis- 
cence of gay twenty-one— 


Je viens revoir l’asile od ma jeunesse— 


and who will recognise something of 
Thackeray’s humour, a little saddened by 
circumstances, in the self-accusing reflec- 
tions of the poet. 


TWENTY GOLDEN YEARS AGO. 


O, the rain, the weary, dreary rain, 
* How it plashes on the window-sill! 

Night, I guess too, must be on the wane, 
Strass and Gass* around are grown so stili. 

Here I sit with coffee in my cup— 
Ah! ’twas rarely I beheld it flow 

In the tavern where I loved to sup 
Twenty golden years ago! 


Twerty years ago, alas !—but stay— 
On my life, ’tis half-past twelve o’clock! 
After all, the hours do slip away— 
Come, here goes to burn another block! 
For the night, or morn, is wet and cold; 
And my fire is dwindling rather low :-— 
I had fire enough, when young and bold 
Twenty golden years ago. 


Dear! I don’t feel well at all, somehow: 
Few in Weimar dream how bad I am; 
Floods of tears grow common with me, now, 
High-Dutch floods, that Reason cannotdam. « 
Doctors think I'll neither live nor thrive 
If I mope at home so—-I don’t know— 
Am I living now? I was alive 
Twenty golden years ago. 


Wifeless, friendless, flagonless, alone, 
Not quite bookless, though, unless I chuse, 
Left with nought to do, except to groan, 
Not a soul to woo, except the muse— 
O! this is hard for me to bear, 
Me who whilome lived so much en haut, 
Me, who broke all hearts like china-ware, 
Twenty golden years ago! 


Perhaps ’tis better ;—time’s defacing waves, 
Long have quenched the radiance of my brow— 
‘ They who curse me nightly from their graves, 
Scarce could love me were they living now; 
But my loneliness hath darker ills— 
Such dun duns as Conscience, Tpought and Co., 
Awful Gorgons! worse than tailor’s bills 
Twenty golden years ago! 


Did I paint a fifth of what I feel, 
O! how plaintive you would ween I was! 
But I won’t, albeit I have a deal 
More to wail about than Kerner has! 
Kerner’s tears are wept for withered flowers, 
Mine for withered hopes, my scroll of woe 
Date, alas! from youth's deserted bowers, 
Twenty golden years ago! 








* Street and lane. 
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Yet, may Deutschland’s bardlings flourish long, 
Me, I tweak no beak among them ;—hawks 


Must not pounce on hawks: 


besides, in song 


I could once beat all of them by chalks. 
Though you find me as I near my goal, 
Sentimentalizing like Rousseau, 
O! I had a grand Byronian soul 
Twenty golden years ago! 


Tick-tick, tick-tick!—not a sound save Time's, 

And the wind-gust as it drives the rain— 
-Tortured torturer of reluctant rhymes, 

Go to bed, and rest thine aching brain! 
Sleep!—no more the dupe of hopes or schemes; 

Soon thou sleepest where the thistles blow— 
Curious anticlimax to thy dreams 

Twenty golden years ago! 

e 


Sad refrain, indeed, which strikes a re- 
sponsive chord in too many hearts. 

We cannot dismiss this volume without 
render the proper tribute of praise to the 
publisher, Mr. Haverty, for the very beauti- 


ful externals he has given to the rhymes of” 


the poet. The book is really luxurious, 
dnd will be an ornament as weil as an ad- 
dition to the library shelf. 


Poems. By Susan Arcuer Tatiry. New 
York: Rudd & Carleton, 130 Grand 
Street. 1859. [From G. M. West, 145 


Main Streets 


Miss Talley is so well known to the 
readers of the Messenger that it would be 
superfluous in us to point out her great and 
rare merits, or to borrow poems from the 
present collection to justify the high praise 
we have pleasure in bestowing upon her. 
Many of these poems have already en- 
riched our pages, and for years her occa- 
sional contributions have been the brightest 
gems it has been the privilege of this maga- 
zine to present to the reading public. We 
may mention two at least, “Guy de Mayne” 
and “ Rest,” as worthy of having been pro- 
duced by any poet who now writes in the 
English language. Miss Talley is far the 
most gifted, in our judgment, of the female 
poets of America; she has an exquisite 
sense of the music of language, a wonder- 
ful perception of hidden beauty in the 
outer world,a just and pure taste, and a 
perfect acquaintance with the requisitions 
of art. Moreover there is variety in her 
musings, she offends as little by harping 
continuajly on one string as by false notes 
or defective chords. One endowment she 
possesses, perhaps, to a fatal degree, a sin- 
gularly faithful and retentive memory. In 
writing, she remembers too well the 
thoughts and phrases of other poets she 
has read, and is thereby unconsciously 
drawn into repeating their ideas, in their 


very words and forms of versification. We 
disclaim any imputation of plagiarism 
against one so richly dowered with fine 
fancies, but there are critics who would not 
hesitate to say that in the followiag lines 
from “A Soul’s Creed,” Miss Talley had 
knowingly adopted certain conceits from 
“ Locksley Hall.” 

Thus sings she of the moon riding in 
the heavens, 


‘And the fleecy clouds around her softly 
spread each silver sail, 

Pilots of the coming twilight floating on 
the Southern gale, 

Laden with costly treasure—amethyst and 
topaz pale. 


Many a reader will at once recal Ten- 
nyson’s stanza— 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce— 
argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 
down with costly bales. 


Again, it is impossible for any one fami- 
liar with Coleridge to read “Endymion” 
and not be reminded of “ Love,” that de- 
licigus strain beginning 


* All thoughts, all passions, all delights.” 


The resemblance is not so much in the 
words as in the metre, (which is exactly 
the same,) the tone, the atmosphere, “the 
moonshine stealing o’er the scene,” of the 
two compositions; yet the similarity of 
mere expression is very marked between 
these two stanzas— ° 


Miss Talley. 


I loved her for her queenly pride, 
I loved her for her modest grace, 

And that so tenderly she seemed 
To gaze upon my face. 
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Coleridge. 


She listened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace; 
And she forgave me that I gazed 

Too fondly on her face. 


We do not base upon this a charge of 
direct imitation, but we do think had Cole- 
ridge not written “Love,” Miss Talley 
would have never written “ Endymion,” 
and we consider it equally certain that 
“The Lady of Shalott” suggested the 
poem of * Ennerslie.” 

We regret these accidental and uncon- 
scious resemblances, due to the accident 
of Miss Talley’s memory combining with 
*her vivid imagination to work out anew 
ideas which had before been embodied in 
verse. We do her no injustice in saying 
that the gold derives no additional value 
or purity from being passed through the 
crucial heat of her fancy, but her mind is 
sufficiently abundant in the shining ores of 
poetic thought to feed the fires of the assay 
without throwing in metal already worked 
and shaped by others. We shall always 
be glad to receive anything that she may 
write, and we believe that it is a matter of 
choice with her whether or not she shall 
take an exalted rank in the literature of 
the country and the age. 


Leaves From AN Actor’s Note Boox; with 
Reminiscences and Chit Chat of the Green 
Room and the Stage, In England and 
America. By George Vanprennorr. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 1860. 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street, 

A most acceptable contribution to that 
department of literature to which belong 
the autobiographies of Colley Cibber, 
Fleury, Mathews and Mrs. Anna Cora 
Mowatt. Mr. Vandenhoff, having retired 
from the stage and entered upon the pro 
fession of the law, is in a position to edit 
judiciously those copious memoranda of 
his histrionie career, which embrace anec- 
dotes of the most famous people, before 
and behind the scenes, with whom he was 
brought in contact, and he has done so 
with a very pleasing result in these “ Leaves 
from an Actor's Note Book,” which will 
doubtless attain a very wide popularity. 


Tue Apventures or Mr. Verpant GREEN. 
By Curusert Bepe, B. A. Three volumes 


inone. New.York: Rudd & Carleton, 
130 Grand Street. [From G. M. West, 
145 Main Street. : 


The popularity which this book has at- 
tained in England is almost without a pre- 
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cedent. The statement on the title-page 
to the effect that the presont edition is 
the “Ninetieth Thousand,” is no doubt 
a solemn quiz, but Mr. Verdant Green is 
better known throughout the United King- 
dom than any imaginary gentleman has 
been since Sam Weller. We were at Ox- 
ford, some years ago, at the very height of 
its favour, when from Baliol to Brazen- 
nose it was in the hands of every gowns- 
man, and we might safely assume that the 
large majority of the undergraduates were 
better acquainted with its contents than 
with their Whewell or Whateley. The 
fun of the book is somewhat elaborate, aud 
much of it will be lost upon the American 
reader. Still the New York publishers 
have been@ncouraged to bring it out with 
all the original illustrations, and it may 
meet with new friends on this side of the 
Atlantic. 


Tue Way Ir Att Enpep: 4 Novel. Rich- 


mond, Va. Anuthor’s Edition. 1859. 


[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


This volume comes to us from the pen 
of a very young and inexperienced writer, 
a fair’ young girl but recently enlarged from 
the imprisonment of the boarding-school, 
which she represents in the narrative with 
no inconsiderable power. With such a 
knowledge of the book’s origin, it is’ im- 
possible for us to judge of it according to 
the severe canons of criticism, and yet we 
are honestly of opinion that it would stand 
this test quite as well as the majority of 
the works of fiction which are annually 
brought out in England and the United 
States. The author has adopted one ex- 
cellent rule, without observing which no 
writer can hope for great or lasting suc- 
cess--she writes not from books, but from 
real life, and endeavours to set before us 
not imaginary beings, but the men and 
women with whom she has been brought 
in contact in her short and sunny career. 
The construction of “The Way It All 
Ended,” shows no little dramatic skill, 
and we.think it not improbable that it may 
be followed up by other stories which will 
challenge the attention of the whole read- 
ing public. 


Sworp anp Gown. By the author of Guy 
Livingstone. Boston. Ticknor& Fields. 
1859. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The anonymous author of Guy Liv- 
ingstone continues in this thrilling volume 
his studies of Greek metres and horse-flesh, 
and conducts a brilliant, accomplished, 
hard-swearing young reprobate through a 
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complication of adventures with a mag- 
nificently muscular and hard-hearted hero- 
ime of the aristocratic school of flirts, to 
the charge at Balaclava, where he dashes 
his useless life out against the lances and 
sabres of the Russians. A rather pleasant 
but thoroughly bad book, which we do not 
recommend to anybody. 


Tue Stupext’s Hume. A History of Eng- 
land from the Earliest Times to the Revo- 
lution in 1688. By Davin Hume. Abridg- 
ed. New York: 
Publishers, Franklin Square. 1859. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


An useful abridgment of the standard 
History of England for the advantage of 
students, in a convenient and well printed 
volume, uniform with the famous work of 
Gibbon as recently abridged by Dr. Smith. 


Orations AND Spercues on Various Occa- 
sions. By Epwarp Everert, Vol. III. 
Boston: Little, Brown &,. Co., 1859. 


[From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


The period embraced by the public dis- 
courses here given to the public is but lit- 
tle over nine years, and it may be doubted 
whether in the same length of time any 
orator of the present age has written and 
spoken as much of truth and wisdom in 
language so rich and so glowing. The re- 
gret has been often expressed that a man 
of such profound lea:ning and such wealth 
of thought as Mr. Everett, had not devoted 
himself jo some great historical or philo- 
sophical work which should survive as an 
imperishable memento of his genius and 
attainments, and yet we do not know if he 
has not built for himself in his noble ora- 
tions quite as enduring a monument as 
any of his compeers. There are many 
passages in the volume now before us, 
that we can hardly persuade ourselves the 
world will willingly let die, any more than 
we can suppose that a priceless diamond, 
once rescued from its native bed and so 
cut as to throw out from its facets a per- 
petual flood of light, will be thrown away 
by its envied possessor. But the jewels 
of Mr. Everett’s eloquence have been 
showered upon all mankind, and will be 
treasured up until the imperial language 
itself, in which they have been set as a 
casket, shall perish and be lost forever. It 
would, indeed, be a difficult matter to say 
which of the Orations in the present 
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volume is the most eloquent, though we 
cannot err m attributing to that on the 
“Uses of Astronomy” the highest reach of 
thought. But all are so compact of imagi- 
nation, so vitalized by human sympathy, 
and so expressive of the loftiest teachings 
that they cannot be read without admira- 
tion and without benefit. Years hence 
when the orator himself shall have passed 
away from the scene of his triumphs, the 
generation which shall succeed us will re- 
ceive with inexpressible interest the tradi- 
tions of his spoken eloquence, and regret 
that they could not have heard the mag- 
nificent declamation of the living man. 

The only discourse in the collection 
just made which has not been printed be- 
fore, is that on “Charitable Institutions 
and Charity” by repeating which during 
the last two years, in various cities of the 
Union, Mr. Everett has distributed the 
sum of $12,500 among societies organized 
for the education of orphans and the relief 
of the poor. It is not to be ranked among 
the best of his efforts, we think, but the 
concluding passage is very impressive, 
and it, furnishes so satisfactory a reply to 
the criticism frequently made of his Ora- 
tory that it is-cold and unsympathetic, that 
we cannot forbear to quite it here. After 
describing most graphically the incident 
of Jessie Brown, in the siege of Lucknow, 
Mr. Everett said— 


“The warfare of life has its perils, its 
sufferings, its extremities, its rescues, as 
urgent, as narrow as the warfare of arms. 
The greatest dangers, the most deplorable 
sacrifices, the most thrilling escapes. are 
not those of the tented field or “the immi- 
nent deadly breach.” Itis not necessary to 
go to-the antipodes, and search amidst the 
crash of old effete despotisms, for scenes 
of horror which make the blood run cold 
at their bare mention. Here in the heart 
of our great cities, here in the neighbor- 
hood of spacious squares and magnificent 
avenues, here within the shadow of pala- 
tial walls, hundreds, thousands of our fel- 
low-creatures are beleagured this moment 
by the gaunt and ruthless legions of want 
and temptation. I venture to say that with- 
in a quarter of a mile of this magnificent 
building,* crowded as it is with so much 
of the prosperity, the intelligence, the glow- 
ing life of this mighty metropolis, there 
are men and women, who have not par- 
taken of a regular meal this day ;—whose 
shivering limbs are covered with rags that 
do not deserve the name of clothes ;— 
their children crying for the bread which 
their wretched parents cannot give them. 
No resources, no friends to man the walls 
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of their defence ;—a stern, hand to hand, 
all but desperate fight with the merciless 
foe. Poor creatures, born with all your 
susceptibilities and wants; some of them 
to all youy hopes and expectations, clasped 
in their infancy to bosoms as fond and 
warm as those which nursed you into 
health, strength, and beauty ;—their memo- 
ries running back in their delirious dreams 
to homes as pleasant as those which shel- 
tered your childhood,—overtaken by ca- 
lamity, by disease, by the hard times ;— 
besieged, shut in by the dreadful enemy. 
The fires of necessity (fiercer than those 
which spout from roaring artillery, or rage 
like an open hell along the embattled 
lines) girding them round;—nearer and 
nearer, hotter and hotter, with every fe- 
verish unfed morning’s light and every 
fainting evening’s watch;—the last pite- 
ous appeal for employment unsuccessfully 
made; the ill-spared cloak stripped from 
the shivering shoulders; the last sorely 
needed blanket torn from the miserable 
bed and taken to the pawn-broker’s; the 
last fond triftes of better days,—-the poor 
little gold ring, which her sailor brother 
put upon her finger when he went,upon 
the voyage from which he never came 
back,—the brac@et of flaxen hair cut 
from the head of a little sister, as she lay 
in her coffin, white as the pale roses 
that decked it;—the cherished locket that 
clasped the tenderer secret of her young 
affections (for these. poor creatures have 
hearts as warm as any that beat in those 
glittering rows.) the very Bible that her 
mother placed in her trunk, when joyous 
and hopeful, loaded with the-blessed bur- 
den of a parent’s tears and prayers and 
benedictions, she left her native village 
for the city; all pawned, all bartered for 
bread, all parted with for ever. Oh, 
Heavens! how ean they bear it? How 
can virtue, conscience, holy shame itself 
hold out under another day’s craving, 
gnawing hunger, another night’s hateful, 
develish temptation? They will, they 
must give way. Oh Christian men, and 
still more, dear Christian women, have 
mercy upon them! Let them as they are 
just about to fall “like stars that set to 
rise no more,”—let them hear in the dis- 
tance the footsteps of manly aid,—let hope 
come softly rustling to the strained ear 
like the flutter of an angel’s wing, in the 
robes of matronly angi maiden sympathy 
flying to their rescue, and from the lips of 
your poor sisters just ready body and soul 
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to perish, let the blessed cry be Heard, 
“ We are saved, we are saved!” 


This swelling peroration is surely not 
without the warmth of the truest and ten- 
derest humanity, and it touched the hearts 
of generals bronzed and scarred in battle, 
almost to tears, as recited by Mr. Everett 
in our own presence. 

We owe it to the publishers of this fine 
volume to acknowledge the favour they 
have conferred upon the public by the 
handsome style in which they have issued 
it, nor should we omit to mention the 
valuable “Analytical Index” to the three 
volumes of Mr. Everett’s Orations which is 
appended to it. This Index has been pre- 
pared with great care and labour, and 
with eminent order and perspicuity by S. 
Austin Allibone, Esq., of Philadelphia. 
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We are indebted for this popular and 
acceptable sketch of the career and la- 
bours of the great Humboldt toa gentleman | 
who modestly forbears to give his name 
on the title-page—Mr. Richard Henry Stod- 
dard, well known as a poet, but, hitherto, 
if we are not mistaken, unfamiliar to the 
public as a writer of prose. Need we say 
that Mr. Stoddard writes prose with equal 
elegance and spirit? No true poet ever 
failed of this, we think, though possibly 
Mr. Stoddard, long accustomed to rhythmi- 
cal and cadenced forms of expression, 
may be as much surprised as Monsieur 
Jourdain himself at the ease with which 
prose falls from him. The work is partly 
autobiographical, and partly written in the 
third person, and gathered from various 
sources, though the compilation has been 
happily, and the arrangement judiciously 
performed, and we are satisfied that from 
no other volume can the English reader 
obtain so full account of what Humboldt 
saw and did, and what Humboldt was. 
The Introduction by Bayard Taylor is 
well conceived, and the volume is ren- 
dered the more valuable by a handsomely 
engraved portrait of the great philosopher, 
from a photograph taken in his eighty- 
sixth year. 





